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CAA Airerait Use Survey 
Shows Gains Made in 1947 


During 1947 private and non-scheduled commercial aircraft in the continental United 
States flew a total of 16,370,000 hours, an increase of 67 percent over the 9,788,000 hours flown 
in 1946, according to a Civil Aeronautics Administration report recently released. The report 
summarizes preliminary findings of a sample survey. which are being analyzed preparatory to 
publication of a detailed study on aircraft use in 1947. 

Of the total hours flown, 63 percent were for instructional purposes, 16 percent were for 
personal usage. 12 percent for business flying, and 9 percent transportation for hire and other 


revenue producing activity. 
personal flying, 38 percent in instructional flying, 31 
percent in business flying, and 17 percent in transpor- 
tation for hire and other revenue producing activity. 
(The percentage totals on aircraft exceed 100 percent 
because one aircraft can be used for several types of 
flying. ) 

The survey reveals that the aviation industry is its 
Fifty percent of the total civil 
aircraft are owned by people connected in one form 
or another with aviation, and these aircraft accounted 
for 68 percent of all flying done in 1947. Persons out- 
side the aviation industry owned 37 percent of the 
aircraft and did 23 percent of the flying while flying 
clubs held 6 percent of the planes and accounted for 
4 percent of the hours flown. 7 


own best customer. 


The remaining 7 per- 
cent of the aircraft could not be classified according 
to occupational group. These planes accounted for 
5 percent of the hours flown. 

Certificated Airlines Excluded—tThe survey was 
made in order to determine the amount and type of 
flying done in the continental United States during 
1947 by civil aircraft, exclusive of all aircraft oper- 
ated by the Civil Aeronautics Administration and the 
certificated airlines. 
mail and personal interview, using standard sampling 
Approximately 15,000 aircraft were sur- 


The survey was conducted by 


techniques. 
veyed, and replies were received from about two-thirds 
of the total canvass. 

The total number of aircraft represented by the 
sample studied is 86,380. (The difference between 
this figure and the 94,821 released by CAA as of 
January 1, 1948, is accounted for by aircraft owned 
by the scheduled airlines and by the CAA, registered 
aircraft flying outside the continental United States, 
new aircraft registered in the name of the manufac- 
turer and not flown in 1947, aircraft which washed 
out, crashed or were dismantled prior to 1947 but 
were not reported to CAA, and aircraft registered be- 
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However. 51 percent of the planes operated were engaged in 


December 1 and December 31, 1947.) The 
1946 Survey of Aircraft Use was based on 53,510 air- 
craft, of which a large portion had not been flying 
the entire year. During 1946 aircraft registrations 
rose from 37,800 to 81,000, or more than 100 percent. 


tween 


(Continued on page 108) 


Cross-Wind Gear Promises 
Cut in Accidents 


Accidents in non-scheduled flying would be reduced 
well over 10 percent by use of cross-wind landing 
gear on personal type airplanes, it is estimated in a 
report on the Civil Aeronautics Administration investi- 
gation of cross-wind landing gear. 

“Close to 50 percent of all accidents in non-sched- 
uled flying are landing accidents and it is estimated 
that well over 10 percent of these accidents would be 
eliminated with the adoption of the cross-wind land- 
ing gear,” the report states. “Forced. landing acci- 
dents, which account for another 15 percent of the 
total, might be still more reduced by the greater 
latitude made possible in the choice of landing fields 
by eliminating consideration of cross-winds. The im- 
provement in safety with the cross-wind landing gear 
could be further increased by moving the main wheels 
further forward which would be permissible with 
the great reduction in ground-looping 
accomplished with castered wheels.” 


tendency 


The report entitled “Summary Report on Cross- 
Wind Landing Gears,” was prepared by John H. 
Geisse, Consultant for Cross-Wind Landing Gears, 
and Lloyd Child, Assistant to the Administrator for 
Personal Flying Development, and may be obtained 
from the Office of Aviation Information, CAA, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 


CAA Adds New 
Latin American 
Aviation Mission 


Approval of a Civil Aviation Mission in 
Venezuela brings the number now operating in 
South America to four, D. W. Rentzel, Ad- 
ministrator of Civil 
nounced. In 


Aeronautics, has an- 
order of their establishment 
the Missions are in Peru, Colombia, Bolivia 
and Venezuela. 

The primary purpose of the missions is to assist 
South American republics in developing civil aviation. 
The missions also help to standardize aviation tech- 
niques and practices throughout the Western Hem- 
isphere, making international flying safer and easier 
for pilots of all countries. 

Mission in Chile Studied 
now in progress to explore the possibilities for setting 
up a Mission in Chile. Charles E. Cox, Jr., of the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration, is in that country 
in conference with officials of our government and that 
of Chile. 

Recent changes in Mission personnel include the 
transfer of Lake Littlejohn from the Colombia Mis- 
sion to become chief of the one in Venezuela. He will 
be succeeded at Bogota by Royce G. Kunze as chief. 
John R. Lerom will join the Peruvian Mission as 
specialist in flight operations. 

Lerom has served as aeronautical inspector in Re- 
gion V with headquarters in Kansas City, Mo. He 
was a pilot in World War II and immediately before 
going to Peru was coordinator for safety regulations 
in the Office of Aviation Safety. He will be accom- 
panied to his new post by his wife. 

Cox With CAA Since 1935——Cox has been with 
the CAA since 1935, with an interlude of Army serv- 
ice, and his last assignment was in Chicago as assist- 
ant to the Third Region Administrator for personal 
flying. He will be accompanied by his wife and 16- 
year-old daughter. He was born at Indianapolis. 

Littlejohn has been with the CAA since 1935. His 
last assignment before going to Colombia was CAA 
consultant to the office of military government in 
Berlin. 

Kunze, who succeeds Littlejohn as head of the Co- 
lombia Mission, has been with the CAA since 1939 
and his last previous position with the CAA was as 
Non-Scheduled Air Carrier Inspector in the First 
Region. 


Consultations are 
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Bureau Asks Comment 
On Plan to Revise 
Glider Pilot Rules 


Proposed revisions of Part 20 of the Civil 
Air Regulations governing glider pilot certifi- 
cation requirements have been submitted to the 
aviation industry for comment by the Bureau 
of Safety Regulation of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board. 

One proposed change would provide for the issu- 
ance of a glider flight instructor rating. 

The industry also was asked to comment on a 
proposal to eliminate spins from the skill tests for 
pilots. 

Board Consideration Later—“The 
amendment has not yet been considered by the Civil 


proposed 


Aeronautics Board and your comments and recom- 
mendations are desired in order that they may be 
reflected in the regulations as presented to the Board,” 
it was stated in a draft release of the proposal signed 
by John M. Chamberlain, Director of the Bureau of 
Safety Regulation of the CAB. 

“The increasing growth of gliding and soaring has 
indicated a need for certain amendments of the Civil 
Air Regulations pertaining to the glider pilot certifica- 
tion standards so that they will be more realistic in 
view of the present day development of gliding and 
soaring,” the release stated. 

Would Promote Safety—It is believed that a 
safer and more uniform quality of glider flight in- 
structor can be obtained by the issuance of a glider 
flight instructor rating, the release said. 

Also proposed is a clearer and more appropriate 
method of computing glider flight time for credit to- 
ward a powered airplane rating by providing that ten 
short-patterned and released glider flights may be 
counted as one hour of flight time. This change has 
been occasioned by the fact that it is difficult to in- 
terpret glider flights in terms of hours and minutes 
for credit toward a powered airplane rating, because 
glider flight time is logged in terms of the number of 
flights, the Bureau announcement stated. 

Would Require Ten Flights—A third proposal 
would provide a requirement that an applicant for a 
glider pilot rating must perform at least ten glider 
flights under the supervision of a rated flight instruc- 
tor. The increased number of stall glider accidents 
has indicated the need for this minimum amount of 
supervised flight, the Bureau said. 

One section of the proposal requires recovery from 
spins. “It has been recommended to the Bureau that 
spin requirements be deleted from the skill tests pre- 
scribed in the regulations for certification of all pilots,” 
the announcement stated. “If it is determined that 
the spin requirements should be deleted, they will be 
deleted from this proposal. Industry comment regard- 
ing the elimination of spins from the skill test is espe- 
cially solicited.” 

Board Desires Comments—lInterested 
may participate in the making of the proposed rules 


persons 


by submitting such written data, views or argument as 
they may desire. addressing the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, attention Bureau of Safety Regulation, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. All communications received by Sep- 
tember 25, 1948, will be considered by the Board be- 
fore taking further action on the proposed rules. 

It is proposed to make such rules as are adopted 


effective 30 days thereafter. 


WNA Covers 729 Acres 
Washington National Airport covers 729 acres and 
has four paved runways ranging in length up to 6,800 
feet. It is on a federal reservation within the state of 
Virginia. 
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CAA Tabulation Lists 
9,563 Tower Operators 


New York led the other states in the number of 
dispatchers on April 1, 1948, the most recent tabula- 
tion by the Civil Aeronautics Administration reveals. 

New York had 257 certificated dispatchers, 266 cer- 
tificated radio operators, 155 navigators and 220 engi- 
neers. California had 1,023 certificated air traffic 
control operators, while New York was second with 
771. 

\ partial list of certificated airmen by states as of 
April 1, 1948, follows: 











Air Flight 

Traffic . a2. 
Dis- Con- 
State patch- trol Radio Navi-| . 

ers lower Engt- 

Gieee. Oper- ga- 
= ators tors — 

ators 

Potal ‘ 1,429 | 9,563 527 410 681 
Alabama 1 144 0 0 0 
Arizona . 2 104 0 0 0 

Arkansas 0 54 1 0 
California ; 238 | 1,023 117 165 199 

Color: 18 124 0 l 
Connecticut 11 112 3 6 9 
Delaware | 0 20 12 1 5 
District of Columbia 10 64 7 1 9 
Florida : 134 345 5 3 53 
Georgia 12 352 0 0 1 
Idaho 2 56 0 0 0 
Illinois 74 132 3 l 8 
Indiana 3 204 0 l 0 
Iowa 5 145 l 0 2 
Kansas 23 208 3 0 lt 
Kentucky. 2 70 0 0 l 
Louisiana 6 117 1 0 3 
Maine 1 15 0 0 0 
Mary land ‘ 1 69 8 1 3 
Massa 19 311 9 5 3 
Michigz 13 274 2 l 0 
Minne 38 205 12 17 6 
0 63 0 0 1 
Missouri. . . 63 332 1 2 32 
Montana, . 7 110 0 0 0 
Nebraska 1 85 a 0 2 
Nevada 3 29 0 0 0 
New Hampshire 1 14 0} 0 0 
New Jersey 17 20 23 13 38 
New Mexico 2 77 0 0 1 
New York 257 771 266 155 220 
North Carolina l 194 0 0 0 
North Dakota 2 36 0 0 0 
Ohio 9 447 2 0 1 
Oklahoma 2 162 0 0 2 
Oregon 12 128 0 1 1 
Pennsylvania 27 151 13 6 24 
Rhode Island 2 59 0 2 1 
South Carolina l 86 1 0 0 
South Dakota 0 25 1 0 0 
Tennessee 36 164 l 1 0 
Texas 101 602 0 2 1 
Utah , 26 81 0 1 0 
Vermont 0 26 0 0 0 
Virginia 32 115 29 14 26 
Washington 62 385 1 0 3 
West Virginia 3 56 0 0 2 
Wisconsin $ 166 l 0 l 
W yoming 8 27 0 0 0 
Alaska 15 68 0 0 0 
Hawaii 19 15 1 1 l 
Foreign 38 71 0 0 0 


Resort Airlines Permit Favored 


Approval of an application of Resort Airlines to 
operate all-expense conducted group air tours for a 
temporary period of 5 years between the co-terminal 
points of New York, Philadelphia, Washington, D. C., 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit and Chicago, and inter- 
mediate points in the United States, the Caribbean 
area, Central America, Mexico and Canada has been 
recommended in a report of Examiner James S. Keith 
to the Civil Aeronautics Board. 

The examiner recommended that the carrier be pro- 
hibited from selling transportation alone, but should 
offer complete all-expense, round-trip, escorted tours, 
with the cost of hotel and other accommodations, 
meals and local side trips included. 
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CAA and CAB Releases 


Copies of CAA releases may be obtained from the 
CAA Office of Aviation Information. CAB releases 
are obtainable from the Public Information Section 
of the Board. Both offices are located in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce Building, Washington 25, D. C. 


Administration 


Federal Airport Program Highlights June 15—July 
15 (July 23). 

Four CAA Missions in South America (July 29). 

Passenger Traffic at Washington National Reaches 
All-Time High (July 27). 

CAA to Present Certificate Approving Device to 
Save Millions in Airport Costs (July 30). 

U. S. Civil Aircraft up 15,000, CAA Reports (Au- 
gust 1). 

CAA Has Aircraft Communicator Openings for 
Alaskan Duty (August 13). 

Tung Oil Useful in Airport Building, CAA Tests 
Show (August 17). 

Aircraft Use in 1947 (August 29). 


Board 


Hearing Date Set for Fatal Accident Involving a 
DC-3 Aircraft Near Denver, Colo. (July 28). 

Supplemental Opinion, Mississippi Valley 
(July 28). 

Supplemental Opinion, Kansas City-Memphis-Flor- 
ida Case (July 28). 

Pacific Northwest-Hawaii Service Case (July 30). 

Board Actions Affecting Large Irregular Air Car- 
riers (August 6). 

Board Calls Conference of Domestic Certificated 
Trunk Airlines (August 10). 

Hearings Reopened for Fatal Accident Near Mt. 
Carmel, Pa. (August 16). 

Mileage and Traffic Statistics for May 1948 (August 
16). 

CAB Releases Study of Comparative Costs of Air 
Carrier Capital (August 18). 


Case 


Mail Ton-Miles Up 5.11 Percent 


United States mail ton-miles flown by the 16 domes- 
tic trunk airlines for May 1946, increased 5.11 percent 
over the corresponding period in 1947, a report issued 
by the Civil Aeronautics Board reveals. 

Mail ton-miles flown in May 1948, totaled 2,923,320, 
compared with 2,781,092 in May 1947. Mail ton-miles 
flown for the 12-month period ending May 31, 1948, 
were 33,353,350, compared with 31,141,834 for the 12 
months ending May 31, 1947. 


CIVIL AERONAUTICS JOURNAL 
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| 26 Schools Join in Plan To Study 
Best Aviation Education Methods 


Selected teachers in 26 school systems will collaborate during the coming school year in 
a practical laboratory study of best methods in aviation education. 

The Civil Aeronautics Administration, in collaboration with the American Council on Edu- 
cation, will direct the study, it was announced by D. W. Rentzel, Administrator of Civil Aero- 








nautics. 


The year’s program will follow a general outline developed during a Demonstration 


School Project held in Washington in June under the direction of H. W. Sinclair, Director of 


Aviation Training for the CAA. Results of the study, 
gathered in booklet form will be available as a man- 
ual for all teachers who incorporate aviation materials 
into their courses. 

To Make Regular Reports—In each of the 26 
school systems at least two teachers will contribute 
and report at regular intervals during the school year 
to the CAA Aviation Education Division on ways of 
making aviation a harmonious part of the whole pub- 
lic school pattern. Reports of the contributing teach- 
ers will be appraised, and those methods which have 
proved successful in actual use will later be asseinbled 
in booklet form by the CAA for use by any school 
system interested. 

Cooperation of teachers and their pupils to advance 
aviation education had for some time been under con- 
sideration by the Aviation Education Division, and 
at the Washington Conference, which was jointly 
sponsored by the Civil Aeronautics Administration 
and the American Council on Education, the plan was 
submitted to the fifty-odd educators attending. 

Purposes Are Listed—The prime purpose of the 
project is 1) to discover worthwhile aviation educa- 
tion materials presently available, 2) to appraise such 
materials in the light of instructional needs, 3) to 
evaluate and interpret for classroom use the reports 
of recent and current events resulting because of avia- 
tion, and 4) to determine the best method of incorpo- 
rating such materials into the subject matter of dif 
ferent instructional situations. The Aviation Educa- 
tion Division will assist by providing digests of recent 
and current reports concerning the developments of 
aircraft, aviation, and the uses of aviation, classified 
as these relate to the several curricula areas. 

Letters of inquiry being received by Dr. H. E. 
Mehrens, Chief of the Aviation Education Division, 
CAA, show a close study of the proposal is being made 
by many teachers other than the contributors, who 
display sharp appreciation of the effect the airplane 
will have on the lives of today’s school pupils in to- 
morrow’s world. 


Doctors Told Cockpits 


Changes in cockpit design of air carrier aircraft are 
necessary to enable pilots to operate manual controls 
with greater ease, it has been shown by recent studies, 
Dr. Barry G. King, of the Medical Service, Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration, and Dr. John J. Swearingen, 
Civil Aviation Medical Research Laboratories, Aero- 
nautical Center, Oklahoma City, told the recent meet- 
ing of the Aero Medical Association in Toronto, 
Canada. 

A paper discussing problems of sitting height, thigh- 
leg comfort, angle and arm reach in aircraft design 
was prepared by Dr. King and Dr. Swearingen for the 
meeting. 

The advisability of establishing standard conditions 
of measurement to obtain information on the human 
body needed to solve problems of aircraft design is 
indicated by a recent study, the paper stated. 

While considerable attention has been given to 
cockpit design in combat aircraft, little has been done 
on air carrier aircraft, it was pointed out. “Since 
transport aircraft are one of the major concerns of 
civil aviation, investigators in the Medical Service are 
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June Airframe Output | 
Hits Two-Year High 


Airframe weight produced during June _ totaled 
1,195,000 pounds, up 48 percent over May produc- 
tion. This total represents the highest month of air- 
frame production during the past two years, and was 
last exceeded in May of 1946. 

Military acceptance of 227 aircraft weighing 2,828,- 
209 pounds was made during June. This represents 
a 32 month peak for military acceptances in terms of 
airframe weight, last exceeded in October, 1945. 

Civil shipments of 959 planes and 1,366,800 pounds 
of cirframe weight accounts for an increase of 18 
percent in number over May, with no appreciable 
change in airframe weight. 


June civil aircraft shipments were as follows: 


Number of Airframe Weight 
Units (000 Ibs.) 


May 


June May 


June 


Potal ‘ ret 959 812 1,366.8 | 1,397.6 
By ty pe: 
Personal, . cae 926 778 669. 8 563.5 
Transport 33 34 697.0 834. 1 
By number of places: 
o-piace. ..... 182 337 256. 2 185. 3 
3-4-and 5-place ‘ 144 141 113.6 378. 2 
Over 5-place : 33 34 697.0 834. 1 
By total rated hp (all engines) 
1-74 hp 266 125 124.9 56. 0 
75-99 hp..... : 182 184 104.5 106, 1 
100-399 hp 176 167 434.7 395. 7 
100 hp and over 35 36 702.7 839.8 


Engine shipments for June totaled 1,771, of which 
1,458 were civil and 313 military. 

* 
Should Be Redesigned 
undertaking further studies in the field,” the paper 
continued, “The primary objective of the study is to 
relate the various quantitative descriptions of man as 
a basis for developing a satisfactory design for civil 
transport aircraft. 

“The difference between desirable arrangements for 
manual controls and those which exist in current air- 
craft is strongly emphasized by the results of a study 
conducted by a working group composed of repre- 
sentatives from the Civil Aeronautics Administration 
and the Civil Board,” it stated. 
Many of the cockpit controls were found to be be- 
yond the desirable limits, so that the pilot must “bend 
forward and in some cases ‘bury his head’ in the 


Aeronautics was 


cockpit in order to carry out routine, but essential 
procedures in flight,” the paper reported. 

In summation, the paper drew the conclusion “that 
additional quantitative descriptions of man are re- 
quired and that a vigorous campaign must be insti- 
tuted to indoctrinate the aeronautical engineer in the 
use of biotechnological data.” 


Board Orders Study 
Of Large Irregulars 


Large Irregular Air Carriers, presently permitted 
to engage in so-called nonscheduled or “irregular” 
passenger and property transportation operations 
under certain exemptions, are affected by a series of 
actions recently taken by the Civil Aeronautics Board. 

A general investigation into the practices and activi- 
ties of the Large Irregular Air Carriers was instituted 
by a Board order. 

In an amendment to Section 292.1 of its Economic 
Regulations, the Board provided that Letters of Regis- 
tration will not be issued for Large Irregular Air 
Carrier operations on any application filed after 11 
a. m. on August 6, 1948. 

Section 292.1 Reexamined—lIn another phase of 
the proceedings, the Board directed its staff to re- 
examine Section 292.1 in the light of experience gained 
since the regulations were promulgated in May 1947. 

The investigation is to determine whether civil or 
criminal proceedings should be brought for violations 
of the Civil Aeronautics Act and regulations of the 
Board, the announcement stated. 

The Board announced that the investigation would 
include an examination into the practices whereby a 
number of Large Irregular Air Carriers appear to be act- 
ing in concert, frequently with the assistance of ticket 
and travel agencies, to furnish regular air service. 

Regularity of Operations Charged—tThis prac- 
tice, together with apparent traffic violations, excessive 
frequency and regularity of operations, are the 
primary causes for the action, the Board stated. 

The effect of the amendment to Section 292.1 is to 
withdraw the privileges of the regulation, effective at 
11 a. m. August 6, 1948, from persons other than those 
now holding Letters of Registration or having appli- 
cations on file for such Letters. 

In connection with the study of Section 292.1, the 
Board disclosed that an immediate appraisal of Section 
292.1, and of the question of whether the operations 
contemplated by that section for Large Irregular Air 
Carriers had been, and are, useful to the public and 
economically feasible, is now underway. Such an ap- 
praisal should indicate whether it is necessary at this 
time to alter Section 292.1 or to change the procedure 
used in the handling of Large Irregular Air Carriers. 


Sound Levels Data Given 
In CAA Technical Report 

“Measurement of Sound Levels Associated With 
Aircraft, Highway and Railroad Traffic” is the title of 
a report of the Technical Development Service of the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration now available for 
distribution. Sound level data is presented in such 
form as to have technical significance and at the same 
time to be understood readily by non-technical readers. 

The purpose of the tests on which the report was 
based was to determine sound levels in the vicinity 
of airports associated with particular aircraft, and 
comparative sound levels produced by highway and 
railway traffic. An additional purpose was to deter- 
mine relative sound levels produced by various models 
of aircraft, and to obtain fundamental data which may 
be of incidental use in noise reduction design. 

A complete solution of the problem of noise levels 
created by aircraft “ultimately must come through 
reduction of propeller and engine noises in aircraft, 
if all criticism of aircraft noise is to be avoided,” the 
report states. “Airplane and propeller manufacturers 
now are working towards this end in cooperation 
with private and governmental research organizations. 
However, until a solution is reached, and as an aid 
to such solution, a knowledge of sound levels actually 
existent in airport vicinities is urgently needed.” 

The 61-page report is available on request to the 
Office of Aviation Information, CAA, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Tung Oil of Value 
In Stabilizing Soil 
For Landing Strips 


Tung oil can be used satisfactorily as a soil 
stabilizing agent in preparing airports or high- 
ways. according to a technical report issued 
recently by the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion. 

Following up on a project initiated during the war, 
CAA development engineers have found that this oil, 
available commercially in several countries at a price 
not prohibitive, effectively stabilizes sandy loam and 
While it is 


effective on many types of soil, it is least effective when 


loam soils for use as landing strips. 


used with silty and clay types. 

Cost Is Factor—According to the CAA’s Technical 
Development Report No. 80, use of tung oil in this 
country will be restricted by its cost, but its avail- 
ability in China, for example, makes it possible airport 
material for that country. The original inquiry into 
its use was inspired by its availability in certain areas 
of aerial war activity. 

If soil can be stabilized, that is, bound together and 
made waterproof, it obviates the necessity for paving 
of landing strips. The diverse characteristics of nat- 
ural soil make it necessary to consider many stabilizing 
agents. Tung oil does this as well as most other 
agents, though not as well as aniline-furfural resin. 
Addition of certain chemicals to the tung oil, among 
them potassium sulfate, calcium stearate and zine 
stearate, improved the strength of the soil treated, 

Copies of the technical report, written by R. C. 
Mainfort of 
Office of Technical Development, are available from 


the CAA in Washington. 


number available, copies will be sent only to those who 


Airport Development Division of the 
Because of the limited 


show a connection with technical aviation matters. 





CAA Communicator Jobs 
Open at Alaskan Stations 


The Civil Aeronautics Administration has openings 
for qualified single men as aircraft communicators in 
Alaska, at starting salaries of $3,718 a year. 

Successful applicants will be assigned to the 45 
airways communications stations operated by the CAA 
along Alaskan airways. 

Men selected will be in line for eventual promo- 
tion to higher-grade jobs paying up to $6,540 a year. 
(Salaries stated include the 25 percent Alaska differ- 
ential). Additional earnings are possible in all grades 
through authorized overtime beyond the 40-hour week, 
and through a 10 percent night differential. 

Basic qualifications for the job are the ability to 
transmit and receive International Morse Code at 
minimum speed of 30 words a minute; to touch type- 
write at 35 words a minute: and 18 months of aero- 
nautical communications experience or an acceptable 
Slight code 


speed defic iencies may be allowed at the discretion of 


equivalent in education and experience. 


the appointing officer if it appears that they can be 
compensated during orientation training. 

Applicants other than veterans must be between 18 
and 40 and in good health, particularly with regard to 
hearing, vision and speech. 

Applicants should send Federal application form 57, 
obtainable at post offices and state employment offices, 
to the CAA Aeronautical Center, P. O. Box 1082, 
Oklahoma City 1, Oklahoma. 

Several weeks of orientation training with pay will 
be given to the appointees at the CAA Aeronautical 
Center in Oklahoma City before they travel to point 
of assignment in Alaska. 
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Approved CAA Rating 
Given 3,287 Schools 


There were 3,287 flight and ground schools ap- 
proved by the Civil Aeronautics Administration as of 
July 1948, a recent tabulation reveals. Of these 1,944 
were approved as flight schools only, while 1,151 were 
combined flight and ground, and 192 were ground 
schools only. 

The tabulation by states is as follows: 


Number of Schools 


« . 1 I Com- 
aan —_ bined Flight Ground 
Flight & Only Only 
Ground 

Potal 3.287 1.151 1.944 192 
Alabama 73 0 <2 1 
Arizona 17 13 34 0 
Arkansas 61 28 35 
California 277 1w 88 19 
Colorado 59 19 6 t 
Connecticut 31 28 2 1 
Delaware 12 l il 0 
Dist. of Columbia l G l 0 
blorida 166 115 37 14 
Georgia 75 55 20 0 
Idaho 36 2 32 2 
Ilinois 26 7 17 2 
Indiana 35 i 29 2 
Iowa 106 5 95 6 
Kansas 134 1 131 2 
Kentucky 5 3 11 1 
Louisiana 9 2 11 3 
Maine 31 16 15 0 
Maryland $3 6 26 l 
Massachusetts 7I 26 5 0 
Michigan 61 9 V4 il 
Minnesota 21 1 22 l 
Mississippi 11 33 ll 0 
Missouri 92 27 58 7 
Montana 2 1 ! 0 
Nebraska 90 l 84 5 
Nevada 16 2 11 0 
New Hampshire 8 18 0 0 
New Jersey 72 32 38 2 
New Mexico 3 0 3 0 
New York 1 79 17 14 
North Carolina 85 76 6 , 
North Dakota 16 ! 15 0 
Ohio 87 1 * $2 1 
Oklahoma 113 12 99 * 
Oregon 75 23 50 2 
Pennsylvania 182 18 lol 3 
Khode Island Il 6 5 0 
South Carolina Ww 20 20 0 
South Dakota 16 26 19 1 
Tennessee 18 t 39 1 
Texas 296 165 104 27 
Ltah 11 0 1 0 
Vermont 12 7 5 0 
Virginia 77 2 75 0 
Washington 136 71 it 21 
West Virginia 32 l $1 0 
Wisconsin 15 1 Ww 1 
W yoming 26 0 26 0 
Outside Continental U.S 13 3 9 1 


Northwest Airlines Awarded 
New Air Route to Hawaii 


Northwest Airlines was authorized to establish air- 
line service between the Pacific Northwest and Hono- 
lulu in a decision by the Civil Aeronautics Board in 
the Pacific Northwest-Hawaii Service case. 

The Board’s decision was approved by President 
Truman on July 29, 1948. 

The overseas air transportation of persons, property 
and mail by Northwest between the co-terminals Se- 
attle/Tacoma, Wash., and Portland, Oreg., and Hono- 
lulu was authorized in the Board’s decision. 

In selecting Northwest from among the four appli- 
cants seeking authority to provide the service found 
required, the Board held that this airline’s proposal 
would provide one-carrier service to more passengers 
and would also offer an opportunity for the develop- 
ment of the route from the Pacific Northwest so as 
to lessen Northwest's future dependency upon govern- 
mental assistance. 

Oswald Ryan, Vice-Chairman of the Board, who was 
Acting Chairman at the time of the Board’s decision, 
dissented from the opinion of the majority, stating 
that he believed that Pan American should have been 
selected to operate this air service. 


Fewer Flight Surgeons 
Serve Growing Industry 
Medical Meeting Told 


While aviation is expanding, the total flight 
surgeon population is decreasing, Dr. W. R. 
Stovall, Director, Medical Service, Office of 
Aviation Safety, Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion, told a recent meeting of the Aero Medical 
Association in Toronto, Canada. 

“We can not afford to limit ourselves to medical 
certification and care of airmen: we must have ex- 
perienced men to work on the improvement of physi- 
cal standards, aircraft design and development of 
safety procedures,” Dr. Stovall said in calling attention 
to the need for flight surgeons. “The obligation to 
maintain a national pool of flight surgeons is real. 
It is of national and international importance. 

“Specialists in aviation medicine, industrial medi- 
cine and other professional areas have developed 
unique qualifications for professional activities in their 
own fields. This ability results from special training 
and for the flight surgeon, a familiarity with aircraft 
and airmen and a background of experience in the 
professional care of aviators. 

“Until the examination can be given by check-list 
methods, it is essential that we provide such experi- 
ence and training to maintain a national pool of flight 
surgeons adequate for support of current and future 
aviation. Civil aviation must share in developing the 
national pool of flight surgeons through recruitment 
and instruction of its designated examiners. 

“Interest must be developed and sustained. This 
can be done by stimulating research, establishing 
courses in aviation medicine and giving recognition to 
professional accomplishment by setting up a specialty 
board in aviation medicine.” 


Assistance to Airport 
Wins Thanks for CAA 


An expression of thanks for “valuable and greatly 
\ero- 
nautics Administration personnel at Los Angeles for 
assistance in connection with the operation and man- 
agement of the Municipal Airport at Visalia, Calif., 
in a resolution recently adopted by the Visalia City 
Council. 

“The Council of the City of Visalia on behalf of its 
members and on behalf of the people of the City of 
Visalia and community, hereby tenders to all per- 
sonnel of the Civil Aeronautics Administration office, 
Los Angeles, Calif., the profound thanks and gratitude 
of the people of the City of Visalia and community 
for their valued aid and services rendered to said City 


appreciated services” was extended to Civil 


and community in connection with the management 
and operation of the Visalia Municipal Airport,” the 
resolution read. 





New Hawaiian Line Recommended 


Award of a temporary certificate to Trans-Pacific 
Airlines for the transportation of persons and property 
in Hawaii for a period of three years has been recom- 
mended by Examiner Thomas L. Wrenn in a report 
to the Civil Aeronautics Board. 

Trans-Pacific requested a permanent or temporary 
certificate to engage in scheduled air transportation 
between Honolulu and the islands of Molokai, Lanai, 
Maui and Upolu Point, and Hilo, Island of Hawaii; 
and between Honolulu and Port Allen and/or Barking 
Sands, Island of Kauai. At the prehearing confer- 
ence and during the hearing, officials of Trans-Hawaii 
stated their willingness to accept a certificate without 
mail pay or without authority to transport mail. 
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Chicago and Southern 
Opinion Reaflirmed 


\{ supplemental opinion reaffirming its previous 
opinion authorizing Chicago and Southern Air Lines 
to engage in air transportation between Kansas City, 
Mo., and Memphis, Tenn., via Springfield, Mo., has 
been issued by the Civil Aeronautics Board. At the 
same time the Board terminated the temporary stay 
prohibiting Chicago and Southern from inaugurating 
service on the Kansas City-Memphis route. 

Concurrently the Board instituted an investigation 
as to the desirability of providing, through interchange 
or similar arrangements, for the needs of such through 
traffic as may be involved in this proceeding. The 

Soard said it will explore means of accomplishing an 
appropriate interchange or similar arrangement, to 
provide any necessary single-plane service through the 
St. Louis gateway between cities of Mid-Continent’s 
system and southeastern cities served by Eastern; or 
through the Memphis gateway from cities on the routes 
of Mid-Continent and Chicago & Southern to south- 
eastern cities on Delta’s or Eastern’s routes, whichever 
gateway may appear to be preferable in the public 
interest. 

The Board also plans to consider the establishment 
of through, single-plane service arrangements on 
3raniff’s Denver-Memphis route and cities on Eastern’s 
route from Memphis to the southeast, or Delta’s system 
southeast of Memphis. 

The application of Delta for extension of its routes 
from Birmingham to Memphis will be deferred, the 
Board said, until decision is reached on the questions 
of equipment interchange. 

Chairman Joseph J. O'Connell, Jr., and Member 
Josh Lee dissented from the majority opinion in that 
they believe Mid-Continent rather than Chicago & 
Southern should be awarded the Kansas City-Memphis 
route, stating that the selection of Mid-Continent would 
create less diversion of traffic, make possible more new 
one-carrier service, and obviate the necessity of estab- 
lishing a three-carrier interchange. 





Chairman O’Connell Heads 
Air Coordinating Group 


Joseph J. O'Connell, Jr., Chairman of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, has been designated by President 
Truman as Chairman of the Air Coordinating Commit- 
tee. Mr. O'Connell succeeded William Foster, re- 
cently resigned as Under Secretary of Commerce, as 
ACC Chairman. 

The ACC was established by an Executive Order 
of the President in 1946 to act as the over-all coordi- 
nating agency on aviation for the Federal Government 
and to advise the President on aviation policy matters. 
The ACC membership is composed of representatives 
from the State Department, Air Forces, Navy, Com- 
merce, Post Office Department, the Civil Aeronautics 
Board and, on a non-voting basis, the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

Mr. O’Connell has served the United States Gov- 
ernment in many responsible positions, including that 
of General Counsel of the Treasury Department, to 
which he was named in 1944 by the President. 





UMCA Transfer Recommended 


Approval of an application by Pan American Air- 
ways to acquire all of the property of Uraba, Medel- 
lin and Central Airways and transfer to Pan American 
of the certificate of public convenience and necessity 
of UMCA, was recommended to the Civil Aeronautics 
Board in a recent report by Examiner Richard A. 


Walsh. 
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Part MANUAL 
No. of No. of 
Price Date Amend- Price Date Amend. 
ments ments 
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. 05 7/1/46 1 $0. 10 || 5 ee 
25 12/15/46 4 None ae 
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1 Certain aircraft may comply with the provisions of this part 
or part 04a. 

2 Special regulations SR-324 

3 Special regulations SR-323, SR-326. 

4 Specia\ regulations 397, 397-A. 

§ SR-325. 

6 Special regulations 397, 397-A, SR-323, SR-325. 

? Combined with Flight Information Manual. Vol. 2, No. 2. 

8In Revision. 


Note: Those parts and manuals for which there is a price are 
obtained from the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Remittances should be 
by check or money order, payable to the Superintendent. Car- 
rency is sent at sender’s risk. Amendments, Special Regulations 
and free Parts are obtained from the Publications Section, Civil 
Aeronautics Board, Washington 25, D. C.; free Manuals and 
Regulations of the Administrator from the CAA Office of Avia- 
tion Information, Dept. of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 





All-Time High Record Set 
As WNA Traffic Increases 


Passenger traffic at Washington National Airport 
during the first half of 1948 established an all-time 
record for any six-month period, a report to D. W. 
Rentzel, Administrator of Civil Aeronautics, reveals. 

From January through June of this year, a total of 


557,468 passengers arrived and departed at the Wash- 
ington air terminal. During the same period last year 
546,960 passengers used the field. 

Passenger traffic at the CAA-operated, federally 
owned airfield has almost doubled steadily since it 
was opened June 16, 1941. Figures for the first six 
months of the preceding years were as follows: 1942, 
292,472; 1943, 156,859; 1944, 219,847; 1945, 351,461; 
and 1946, 537,482. 
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Official Actions . . . 


Civil Aeronauties Board 








Regulations 


pe S| ee Effective August 21, 1948 





Amends Sec. 20.31 of the Civil Air Regulations so as to stand 

a shi q ments of nationals of other countries 

which grant reciprocal commercial pilot privileges to United 
States citizens 

Civil Air Regulations concerning citizenship 

mulgated as wartime regulations, lacked uni 

ing and did not jf ribe standardized require- 





ing of airman priv- 





nts which grant reciprocal 











g of the United States, while other sections 
id ) r procal pr ges. Information has been ex 
hanged witl Ba ber of foreign governments relating to the 
gra g of re rocity in the suance of airman certihcates witl 
r € al riv es As a res hese conversations, it was 
leer lesirabl to pr rit st lardiz 
~ t gtr as nce of an airman « 
f ar ntry wi grants or us undertaken to grant reciprocal 
privileg , zens of the United States. This explanatory state- 
r t also applies to the seven amendments next following.) 


Amdt. 21-5 __ Effective August 21, 1948 














Amer Sec of the Civil Air Regulations so as to stand 
ardiz I juirements of nationals of other countries 
wi gra I airline transport pilot privileges 

| Effective August 21, 1948 

Amends Se 22.122 of the Civil Air Regulations so as to stand- 
ardize tize ip requirements of nationals of other countries 
which grant recipro mmercial lighter-than-air pilot privileges. 
Amdt. 24-3 Effective August 21, 1948 

Ar s 24.12 of the ¢ 1A Regulations so as to stand- 
ardize itizenship requirements of nationals of other countries 
wi h grant r pre 414i mechars privileges 
Amdt. 25-5 Effective August 21, 1948 

Amends 5 25.10 of the ¢ | Air Regulations so as stand 
ardize tizenship requirements of nationals of other countries 
wt a r r il parachute technician privileges. 


Effective August 21, 1948 





Amends Sec. 26.1 of the Civil Air Regulations so as to stand- 
ardize citizenship requirements of nationals of other countries 
which grant recip al air-traffic control-tower operator privileges. 
SS 3 eee Effective August 21, 1948 

Amends Sec. 27.12 of the Civil Air Regulations so as to stand 
ardize tizenship requirements of nationals of other countries 
which grant reciprocal aircraft dispatcher privile , 

Amdt. 51-3 Effective August 21, 1948 

Amends Sec. 51.1 of the Civil Air Regulations so as to stand- 
ardize citizenship requirements of nationals of other countries 


w h grant reciprocal ground instructor privileges 


= _. Effective August 1, 1948 
Special Civil Air Regulation SR-317 is making 
the ist sentence thereof to read as follows 


August 1, 1949, unless sooner 


amended by 


s regulation shall terminate 
ninated or revoked by the B 
(Special Civil Air Regulatic Number SR-317, adopted 
by the Civil Aeronautics Board January 26, 1948, effective Febru 
ary 10, 1948, authorized noncertificated cargo carriers to operate 
inder the provisions of Part 42 of the Civil Air Regulations until 
the Board had acted upon their applications for certificates of pub- 
‘ August 1, 1948, whichever 
irred sooner, At the time this Special Civil Air Regulation 





1 Seria 





i mvenience ar necessity or until 





was 1 it was anticipated that final action would have been 
ip n these applications for certificates of public conveni 
ence cessity prior to August 1, 1948. Final action has not 


yet been completed on all applications, and an extension of the 
termination date of this Special Civil Air Regulation is necessary 
to permit these air carriers to 


ontinue to operate under the 


provisions of Part 42.) 
ER-130 Effective August 6, 1948 


sulations to provide that a 





§ 292.1 of the Economic 


Letter of Registration will not be 





issued by the Board to any 


Large Irregular Carrier in response to any application filed after 
lla.r (Eastern Daylight Time) August 6, 1948. 
Amdt. 09-2 di _. Effective August 20, 1948 


Part 09 of the Civil Air Regulations is amended by 
§ 09.20 to read as follows 

09.20 Requirements for issuance. A limited airworthiness 
certificate will be issued by the Administrator for an aircraft eligible 
or a type certificate under this part if he finds, after inspection, 


that the aircraft is in a 


amending 


good state of preservation and repair and 
m for safe operation. Such inspection shall include 
a flight check by the applicant Limited airworthiness certificates 
shall not be August 31, 1948, to any aircraft which 
has not previously been so certificated. 


Amdt. 33-1 m Effective November 10. 1948 
Amends Part 33 of the Civil Air Regulations to require ar 

man tf ling 

the medical 


issued after 


air 
t radio operator certificate to meet, annually, 
urds prescribed for such certificate, and to pro- 











hibit him from ving a flight radio operator when he does not 
meet the requirements 1is effective medical certificate. He will 
be required also to have his airman and medical certificates in his 
personal possession at all time while exercising the privileges of 
the airman certificate and to present these certificates to the 


proper authority upon request. 


Amdt. 34-1 oz _.. Effective November 10, 1948 


Makes the same requirements for flight navigators as Amendment 
33-1 makes for flight radio operators 
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Amat. 35-2.........<- _ Effective November 10, 1948 


Makes the same rements for flight engineers as Amendment 
33-1 makes for flight radio operators. 





Suspensions 


SD-9l> suspends for 45 days, commercial pilot certificate of 


John David Cooper for low flying and failing to conform to traffic 


attern over Hastings Municipal Airport (June 22). 

SD-921 suspends for 30 days, private pilot certificate of George 
Raymond Chapman, Thunderbolt a., for executing several dives 
over a residential area to altitudes as low as 50 feet and for diving 
at fishing boats in a creek, ending when he slipped from a steep 
in major damage to the aircraft and 
(June 23). 

SD-928 suspends for 30 days, commercial pilot certificate of 
Robert E. Goodnight, Carlin, Nev., for diving over the hangar and 
an active runway of the Lowe Airport, Sarasota, Fla., and for 
persons in an aircraft certificated to carry only two 





I 








turn into a marsh, resuitin 


to slight injuries to himsel 








persons (June 25). 

SD-929 suspends for six months, student pilot license of John 
Louis Cato, Jr., St. Louis. Mo., for piloting an aircraft more than 
60 miles from his base when he had not had 10 solo flight hours 
and had not passed a written examination (June 25). 

SD-930 suspends for eight months, commercial pilot certificate 
of Billy Waller Hamilton, Bakersfield, Calif., for performing steep 
turns and dives at an altitude of 200 feet or less over and in the 
vicinity of Arvin Airport near Bakersfield, Calif., with a passenger, 
resulting in a crash which caused major damage to the plane 
(June 29). 

SD-931 suspends for 15 days, transport pilot certificate of Paul 
Edward Holzer, Seattle, Wash., for failing to exercise proper 
judgment in making an approach to Bow Lake Airport, where a 
low ground fog hovered over the runways and in the vicinity, so 
that the 

msiderable damage to the plane (June 29). 

SD-933 private pilot certificate of 
James Durwood Bellgardt for piloting an aircraft at approximately 
50 feet above the surface of a beach about 2 miles north of the 
1, Wash., dipping down to a height of approxi- 
tely 5 to 15 feet above the tops of automobiles traveling north 
south along the beach (May 5). 





tircraft continued over the end of the runway, causing 


six months, 





suspends 


Township of Grayla 





r 








SD-934 suspends for six months, private pilot certificate of Clar- 
ence Randel Stovall, Yakima, Wash., for piloting an aircraft in a 
careless and reckless manner in attempting to land on Labbee Field, 
-lephone lines and crashed on 
the runway, injuring the pilot and his two passengers (June 29). 


when the plane struck power and t 





SD-936 suspends for six months, commercial pilot certificate of 
Willis Craig Pace, Payette, Idaho, for low flying over the city of 


Payette and over the Payette airport (June 29). 
SD-937 suspends for six months, student pilot certificate of 
Charles Henry White, Oahu, T. H., for carrying passengers 


(June 29). 

SD-938 suspends for 30 days, commercial pilot certificate of 
Farl D. McPherson, doing business as the Auburn Flying Service, 
Auburn, Wash., for failing to maintain proper facilities and equip- 
ment and adequate records (June 29). 

SD-939 suspends for 90 days, private pilot certificate of John C. 
Jones, Blackfoot, Idaho, for failing to observe other traffic and to 
take precautions to avoid collision in approaching Rogers Airport, 
Springfield, Mo., for a landing and for performing aerobatic maneu- 
vers which endangered air traffic (June 29). 

SD-940 suspends for five months, student pilot certificate of 
Robert L. Champlin, Cincinnati, Ohio, for landing an aircraft at 
Lunken Airport, Cincinnati, on an active runway occupied by a 
landing aircraft and for failing to maintain contact with air traffic 
control (June 30). 

SD-941 suspends for 60 days, ground instructor certificate of 
Joseph Franklin Shields on the complaint that, while taking the 
written examination for ground rating on aircraft 
engines, he took unauthorized notes on the examination and left 
the examination room with notes concealed on his person (May 3). 

SD-944 suspends for one year, commercial pilot certificate of 
James R. Thompson, Langley Field, Va., for low flying and for 
making passes at residences at altitudes varying from 75 to 100 
feet (June 18). 

SD-945 suspends for eight months, student pilot certificate of 
juren E. Wells, Princeton, Ind., for making passes at houses, and 
at automobiles on Highway 64 near Mt. Carmel, Ill (June 8). 

SD-946 suspends for 60 days, private pilot certificate of Benne- 
ville S. Burkert, Reading, Pa., for low flying over Evansville, Pa., 
and for making passes over the town at low altitude (June 9). 

SD-947 suspends for 70 days, private pilot certificate of Daniel 
Kushner, Hamburg, Pa., for low flying and making passes at low 
altitude over Evansville, Pa. (June 8). 

SD-948 suspends for 60 days, commercial flying certificate of 
Elwood Kofke, West Chester, Pa, for low flying over Shiremanstown, 
Pa., and for making passes over houses at tree-top level (June 18). 

SD-951 suspends for 90 days, commercial pilot certificate of 
Edward Matthew Gaffney, St. Johnsbury, Vt., for carelessness and 
recklessness because he failed to remove the control stick from the 
rear cockpit, sat one passenger on the lap of another without a 
safety belt and because the aircraft struck a hangar and crashed, 
resulting in injuries to the pilot and his two passengers (June 18). 

SD-952 suspends for 90 days, private pilot certificate of Don 
Carlos Hutton, Casey, Ill., for careless and recklesa operation of 
in aircraft in that he cranked the engine while the throttle appar- 
ently was wide open, with the result that when the engine 
started, he was unable to hold the aircraft, which proceeded, with- 
along the ground for about 1,000 feet. crashing through 
a fence and into a ditch, resulting in minor injuries to a pas- 
senger (June 15). 


instructor's 








out a pilot 


SD-954 suspends for nine months, private pilo! certificate of 
Norman Weston Carlson for piloting an uncertificated aircraft on 
a trip from Jamestown, N. Y., to Miami, Fla. The engine lost 
power and an emergency landing was made, which resulted in the 
destruction of the aircraft near West Milford, W. Va. (May 7). 

SD-957 suspends for 40 days, commercial pilot certificate of 
James A. Woods, Wilkinsburg, Pa., because he took off before 
daylight by the use of automobile lights, without having flown 
the aircraft previously, and because he crashed, damaging the 
aircraft and injuring the occupants (June 8). 

SD-960 suspends for nine months, student pilot certificate of 
Edward Lynezewski, Throop, Pa., because he crashed while at- 





tempting steep turns at an altitude too low for his skill and safety 
(July 2). 

SD-963 suspends for 30 days, commercial pilot certificate of 
Richard Eugene Brown, El Dorado, Kans., for carrying a passenger 
in an aircraft of a type and class for which he was not rated 
(June 29). 

SD-964 suspends for six months, private pilot certificate of Floyd 
Thomas Sires, La Porta City, lowa, for low flying and performing 
aerobatic maneuvers over Newton, Iowa (July 2). 

SD-966 suspends for six months, student pilot certificate of Or- 
lando Romero, Denver, Colo., for low flying over Denver and for 
piloting an aircraft outside a local area designated by his flight 
instructor (June 29). 

SD-967 suspends for 15 days, student pilot certificate of Gary 
Lloyd Dalbey, Des Moines, lowa, for failing to observe other 
traffic and to take proper precautions to prevent collision, so that 
he ran into another aircraft in making a landing (June 23). 

SD-973 suspends for six months, student pilot license of Donald 
Hetzel Smith, Cumberland, Md., for low flying, piloting an aircraft 
outside the local flying area designated by his flight instructor and 
for buzzing a house at low altitude near Town Hill Mountain, 
Maryland (June 24). 

SD-975 suspends for six months, private pilot certificate of 
C. W. Baldwin, Fort Wayne, Ind., for not obtaining air traffic 
clearance prior to entering a control area and for piloting an air- 
craft in instrument weather when he did not have an instrument 
rating (May 30). 

SD-977 suspends for six months, commercial pilot certificate of 
Aubert Amos Powell, Peoria, Ill., for piloting a civil aircraft under 
instrument flight rules without holding a valid instrument rating 
(April 28). 

SD-978 suspends commercial pilot certificate of Charles L. 
Andre, Arapahoe, Nebr., for three months for carrying a passenger 
in a plane not in an airworthy condition and for failing to make 
a report of an accident (May 3). 

SD-979 suspends for three months, student pilot certificate of 
James W. Peace, Indianapolis, Ind., for low flying over Indian- 
apolis; when he buzzed his home in a residential area, the plane 
stalled, struck a residence and was demolished (July ° 

SD-980 suspends for three months, student pilot certificate of 
William Leon Kerr, Ullin, Ill., for piloting an aircraft outside of 
the local flying area designated by his instructor and for low 
flying; when he pulled out of a low dive over his brother’s house, 
his plane ‘‘stalled out’? and crashed (July 1). 

SD-981 suspends for 45 days, commercial pilot certificate of 
Richard L. Ogg, Tonhawa, Okla., for not confirming to the traffic 
pattern by taking off from a taxi strip rather than a runway at the 
Cheyenne, Wyo., Municip] Airport (June 22). 

SD-982 suspends for 60 days, student pilot certificate of Francis 
W. Peppin, Muskegon, Mich., for carelessness in flying in close 
proximity to a cloud formation without Airway Traffic Control 
approval, presenting a hazard to trip 14 of Capital Airlines (July 6). 

SD-984 suspends for 90 days, student pilot certificate of Harry 
Lee Partney, St. Louis, Mo., for low flying over St. Louis (June 10). 

SD-985 suspends for 30 days, student pilot certificate of Otis 
J. D. Lalley, Neosho, Mo., for low flying near Neosho, Mo. 
(July 1). 

SD-988 suspends for 60 days, commercial pilot certificate of 
Richard M. Dickinson, Basking Ridge, N. J.. for low flying and 
performing aerobatic maneuvers when neither he nor his passenger 
had parachutes (July 2). . 

SD-989 suspends for ten months, private pilot certificate of John 
W. Metcalf, Plymouth, IIl., for low flying near Burnside, II1.; 
while he was fox hunting from a plane, the plane crashed, injuring 
the pilot and his passenger (June 29). 

SD-991 suspends for six months, private pilot certificate of 
William D. Lichtenwalter, Jr., Shelbyville, Ill., for low flying over 
Shelbyville, buzzing business establishments, residences and a 
school (July 6). 

SD-993 suspends for 45 days, private pilot certificate of Albert 
J. Guinn, Houston, Tex., for piloting an aircraft which was not 
airworthy; for carrying two passengers in a two-place craft; and 
for permitting his wife to ride in the baggage compartment without 
a safety belt (July 7). 

SD-995 suspends for 90 days, mechanic certificate of Harold E. 
Greenwood for signing an inspection report stating that a certain 
aircraft was airworthy when it was not (July 12). 

SD-1000 suspends for six months, student pilot certificate of 
Harry G. Griffin, Houston, Tex., for low flying cover a school build- 
ing and residential area in Houston (July 9). 

SD-1001 suspends for 30 days, private pilot certificate of William 
S. Foster, Dallas, Tex., for circling his home in Dallas at a low 
altitude (July 9). 

SD-1003 suspends for 30 days, pilot certificate of Willis H. 
Badley, Salina, Kans., far failing to keep accurate, current, and 
permanent records of the total flight time of his aircraft and the 
running time of his engine (July 8). 

SD-1004 suspends for 60 days, commercial pilot certificate of 
Robert A. Barquist, St. Paul, Minn., for violating the terms of a 
ferrying permit by carrying a passenger (July 9). 

SD-1005 suspends for six months, private pilot certificate of 
Neil W. Geske, Edgerton, Wis., for flying with a passenger at low 
altitudes; he struck electric wires and crashed. 

SD-1006 suspends for six months, student pilot certificate of 
Robert D. Koch, Evansville, Ind., for failing to observe other 
traffic and not keeping contact with air traffic control (July 9). 

SD-1007 suspends for six months, student pilot certificate of 
John V. Adams, Middletown, Ohio, for low flying over and around 
Chautauqua, Ohio (July 9). 

SD-1010 suspends for six months, student pilot certificate of 
Elmer Edwin Rathert, Maplewood, Mo., for low flying over Maple- 
wood and Webster Grove, Mo. (July 12). 

SD-1011 suspends for 60 days, private pilot certificate of Anthony 
N. Meidl, Watsonville, Calif., for taking off in weather conditions 
requiring observance of IFR when he did not hold a valid instru- 
ment rating (June 29). 

SD-1014 suspends for 90 days, student pilot certificate of Verlin 
Myers, Fort Wayne, Ind., for making low dives over Anthony 
Wayne Village, Fort Wayne, Ind. (July 13). 

SD-1016 suspends for six months, student pilot certificate of Leo 
Servando Longoria, Brownsville, Tex., for low flying over Browns- 
ville, Tex. (July 15). 

SD-1017 suspends for 60 days, private pilot certificate of Robert 
Rhodes, Racine, Wis., making low dives over Military Training 
Center, San Antonio, Tex. (July 13). 
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SD-1018 suspends for six months, student pilot certificate of Bill 
M. Wright, Eastland, Tex., for low flying and doing aerobatics over 
Eastland (July 13). 

SD-1020 suspends for nine months, student pilot certificate of 
Gilbert Raymond Johnson, Owatonna, Minn., for low flying over 
Bixby, Minn. (July 13). 

SD-1021 suspends for 90 days, student pilot certificate of Lynn 
Daniel Bickhard, Antwerp, Ohio, for entering a traffic control zone 
without clearance when ground visibility was less than three miles 
(July 13). 

SD-1022 suspends for four months, 
Travis M. Rogers, Kelly 
Antonio, Tex. (July 15). 

SD-1023 suspends for 15 days, private pilot certificate of Earl 
Charles Auernheimer, Wichita, Kans., for not obtaining a student 
pilot certificate during his flight training (July 15). 


student pilot certificate of 
Field, Tex., for low flying over San 


Revocations 


SD-926 revokes student pilot 
Wesleyville, Pa., for low flying 
ville (June 23). 

SD-927 revokes student pilot certificate of Lafe Oral Thomas, 
Milton, Del., for piloting an aircraft outside a local flying area 
designated by his flight instructor and crashing, causing damage 
to the aircraft, while on an unauthorized solo flight (June 25). 

SD-932 revokes student pilot certificate of Robert Ray Bryan, 
Grand Coulee, Wash., for carrying a passenger while both were 
under the influence of intoxicating liquor (June 29). 

SD-942 reyokes student pilot certificate of Zane W. Curfman, 
Jackson, Mich., for carrying a passenger and for operating an air- 
craft in a careless and reckless manner (June 26). 

SD-949 re s private pilot certificate of Romie D. Phillips, 
Swainsboro, for low flying and aerobatic flight with a passenger 
while under the influence of intoxicating liquor (June 17). 

SD-950 revokes student pilot certificate of Frederick Arthur 
Blanchard, Blaine, Maine, for low flying and aerobatic flight over 
Portland, Maine, including circling a hospital at altitudes as low 
as 300 feet (June 17). 

SD-953 revokes student pilot certificate of Stephen Thomas Ste- 
fanik, N. Bethlehem, Pa., for carrying a passenger (June 4). 

SD-955 revokes student pilot certificate of Donald E. Woodstock, 
West Haven, Conn., for carrying a passenger (June 4). 

SD-958 revokes commercial pilot certificate of George Jinar, Jr., 
Elwood City, Pa., for low flying and stunting over a crowd at 
Elwood City (May 19). 

SD-961 revokes private pilot certificate of Wilton McLean John- 
son, Angier, N. C., for executing a loop and flying at an aitltude 
of about 50 feet over children playing on the grounds of a school at 
Coats, N. C. (June 29). 

SD-962 revokes student pilot certificate of Charles Edward 
Draper, Des Moines, lowa, for performing aerobatics over a con- 
gested area in Des Moines and making several flights over a con- 
gested area at an altitude of 100 to 150 feet while on his first solo 
flight (June 29). 

SD-965 revokes student pilot certificate of Martin Elliott Lublin, 
New York, N. Y., for buzzing bathers at Miami Beach, Fla., at 
an altitude of 15 to 20 feet (June 25). 

SD-968 revokes private pilot certificate of Kenneth Charles 
Northey, Beloit, Wis., for low flying over city of Evansville, Wis. 
The engine stalled when the pilot attempted to circle the home of 
his grandmother and the plane fell into the roof of a residence in 
the area, damaging the building and completely demolishing the 
aircraft. The pilot and his passenger suffered shock but were 
uninjured (June 25). 

SD-969 revokes student pilot certificate of John E. 
Gate City, Va., for low flying over a house (June 23). 

SD-970 revokes student pilot certificate of Earl Lewis Jewell, 
Cumberland, Md., for low flying and buzzing the home of a rel- 
ative. He collided with electric wires, damaging the aircraft and 
injuring himself (June 24). 

SD-971 revokes student pilot certificate of William W. Still- 
wagon, Pittsburgh, Pa., for low flying egg a crowd watching a 
baseball game at Turners Field, Perrysville, Pa. (July 2). 

SD 972, revokes student pilot certificate a George P. Caruso, 
New Haven, Conn., for carrying a passenger and for failing to con- 
form to the flow of traffic and traffic pattern over Waterford Air- 
port, New London, Conn. (June 24). 

SD-974 revoke private pilot certificate of John Doe, who has a 
condition of moderately severe diabetes which necessitates the 
daily taking of insulin which subjects him to the possibilities of 
shock, so that he does not possess the necessary physical quali- 
fications for the holder of any type of pilot certificate. The dis- 
approval of the Administrator of Civil Aeronautics to the reissu- 
ance of the medical certificate issued to John Doe is sustained 
(June 9). 

SD-976 revokes the air agency certificate of Inman Brothers Avia- 
tion Service and John Inman, Astoria, Oreg., for failing to keep 
true and accurate records of the flight time of two GI students 
(June 22). 

SD-986 ae student pilot certificate of Gene S. Schmalzbach, 
Staten Island, , for carrying a passenger (June 30). 

SD-987 re ae student pilot certificate of Rudolph K. Martin, 
Roanoke, Va., for low flying over Ironto, Va. (June 30). 

SD-990 revokes student pilot certificate of David E. Smith, Sid- 
ney, Ohio, for carrying a passenger (June 29). 


license of Robert L. Wykoff, 
and aerobatic flight over Wesley- 








Pendleton, 


SD-992 revokes student pilot certificate of Charles H. Smith, 
McCrory, Ark., for carrying a passenger (July 13). 
SD-994 revokes private pilot certificate of Vernon M. Holland, 


Dermott, Ark., for low flying and doing aerobatics over residences 
at Florence, Ark. (July 7). 

SD-996 revokes temporary pilot certificate of John Jillson, Jr., 
Hebron, Ind., for low flying over Hebron (July 10). 

SD-997 revokes student pilot certificate of William Carl Wegner, 
Milwaukee, Wis., for low flying over Milwaukee (July 9). 

SD 998 revokes student pilot certificate of Max Van Buren, 
Wichita, Kans., for low flying and doing aerobatics over a con- 
gested area of Wichita (July 6) 

SD-999 revokes student pilot certificate of Raymond J. Landry, 
Fitchburg, Mass., for carrying a passenger and for failing to 
comply with the traffic control instructions (July 

SD-1002 revokes private pilot certificate fo Herbert Seabourne, 
Bloomington, Ill., for carrying passengers for hire; on one of these 
flights, in the vicinity of Moulton, Ala., the plane crashed, result- 
ing in fatal injuries to one passenger and serious injuries to the 
pilot and another passenger (July 8). 

SD-i008 revokes student pilot certificate of Victor S. Frigon, 
Wichita, Kans., for carrying a passenger (July 9). 
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SD-1009 revokes private pilot certificate of L. E. Godwin, 
Spartanburg, S. C., for low flying, diving and zooming over the 
main street and buzzing various houses in Spartanburg and for 
other violations (July 13). 








SD-1012 revokes student pilot certificate of Billy S. Gibson, 
Marysville, Kans., for carrying a passenger (July 13). 
SD-1015 revokes private pilot certificate of Robert F. Lyons, 


Galesburg, Lll., for operating an airplane in a careless and reckless 
manner; while he and Lawrence E. Hehmann, pilot of another 
plane, were making diving passes at one another, Lyons’ landing 
gear struck a wing tip of the other aircraft, resulting in a crash 
and fatal injuries to Hehmann (July 13). 


SD-1019 revokes student pilot certificate of Joseph W. Gates, 
Truman, Ark., for carrying a passenger (July 13). 
Miscellaneous 
S-169 grants request for waiver of Section 20.02 of the Civil 


Air Regulations to permit issuance of a student pilot certificate to 
Peter Klaus Gluckmann, a refugee from Nazi Germany who fled 
to England in January 1939 (July 13). 
SD-897 terminates proceedings in the case 
Burger, Buffalo, Wyo. (June 21). 
SD-902 terminates proceedings in the case against Clyde A. 


against Ralph Peary 


Pruitt, Hollywood, Fla., who paid $50 in compromise settlement 
growing out of charges of violations of the Civil Air Regulations 
(June 22). 


SD-904 terminates proceedings in the case against Robert K. 
Reading, Curryville, Mo. (June 21). 

SD-906 terminates proceedings in the case 
srooklyn, N. Y. (June 21). 

SD-935 dismisses complaints against Russell M. Sampson, Terril, 
Iowa (June 29). 

SD-943 terminates proceedings in the case 
Dobos (June 28). 

SD-956 terminates proceedings in the case against Harold Merlin 
Harding, Crofton, Nebr., charged with low flying and flying acro- 
batically while carrying a passenger. He surrendered his private 
pilot certificate when complaint was made (June 3). 

SD-959 terminates proceedings in the case against Delbert Breas- 
ure Mitchell, Dagsboro, Del. (June 29). 

SD-983 terminates proceedings against Woodrow Bunten Huff, 





against T. Murphy, 


against Daniel M. 





Atchison, Kans. (July 6). 
SD-1013 dismisses case against William A. Ong, Kansas City, Mo. 
(July 13). 
a 
Airline Orders 
E-—1677 approves cancellation of agreement between American 


and Lincoln Storage and Carting Co. 
livery service (June 21). 

E-—1678 approves agreement between American and TWA relat- 
ing to services of porters (June 21). 

E-—1679 approves agreement between Mid-Continent and PCA re- 
lating to services performed by radio mechanical personnel (June 
21). 

E—1680 approves agreement between American and Scandinavian 
Airlines relating to service on aircraft engines (June 21 

E—1681 approves agreement between American and certain air 
carriers relating to porter service at Baltimore (June 21). 

E-—1682 approves agreement between United and certain air car- 
riers relating to porter service for handling passenger baggage at 
Oakland, Calif. (June 21). 

E-—1683 approves agreement between PCA and American relating 
to rental of space (June 21). 

E-—1684 approves agreement between United and Eastern relating 
to subleases of space for ticket office (June 21). 

E-—1685 approves agreement between Northwest and United relat- 
ing to services at Seattle (June 21). 

E-—1686 approves agreement between Western and Monarch relat- 
ing to service on aircraft (June 21). 

E—1687 approves agreement between Braniff and Delta relating 
to maintenance services at Dallas, Tex. (June 21). 

E-—1688 grants American leave to intervene in the matter of the 
immediate suspension and revocation of letters of registration No. 
791 issued to Trans-Atlantic Airways (June 21). 

E-—1689 dismisses application of Pan American Airways (June 
21). 

E—1690 grants ee _ of Elkins, Grafton, Glenville, Phillipi, 
and Ravenwood, ; Franklin, Pa.; and the Chamber of Com- 
merce of ~- crea Ps, leaye to intervene in the matter of the 
suspension of a certificate held by All American Aviation (June 
21). 

E-1691 approves agreement between Piedmont and National re- 
lating to use of a public address system at Wilmington, N. C. 
(June 21). 

E—1692 dismisses application of 
(June 21). 

E-—1693 approves agreement between American and United relat- 
ing to the joint use of porter service at Bendix Airport, South 
Bend, Ind. (June 22). 

E—1694 approves agreements CAB Nos. 1347, 1380, 1548, 1632 
and 1928, between certain air carriers, relating to use of public 
address system (June 21). 

E-—1695 approves agreement between Northwest and Inland re- 
lating to emergency maintenance service at Billings, Mont. (June 
0 


relating to pick-up and de- 


American Overseas Airlines 


E-—1696 approves agreements CAB Nos. 1370, 1371, 1375, 1445 
between American and certain air carriers relating to the sublease 
of floor space at the Lambert-St. Louis Municipal Airport, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

E—1697 approves agreement between TWA and Mid-Continent 
relating to the sublease of hangar space at the Lambert-St. Louis 
Municipal Airport, St. Louis, Mo. (June 22). 

E—1698 approves agreement between American and PCA relating 
to passenger handling service at the Joseph County Airport, 
South Bend, Ind. (June 21). 

E-—1699 approves agreement between American and certain air 
carriers relating to joint use of porter service at Love Field, Dal- 
las, Tex. (June 22). 

E—1700 approves agreement between American and Western re- 
lating to sharing of the expenses of telephone service (June 22). 

E-—1701 approves agreement between Northwest Airlines and 
Pan American Airways relating to the lease of space for radio 
transmitter at Seattle, Wash. (June 22). 

E—1702 denies petitions of Pan American-Grace Airways and 
Pan American Airways requesting the Board to reconsider its ac- 
tion permitting nonstop service to Balboa-Guayaquil and Balboa- 
Lima, and with respect to Houston-Balboa nonstop service (June 
22) 





Civil Aviation Highlights 




















1948 1947 
Airports recorded with CAA, Aug. 1 6, 218 5, 337 
By Type: ! 
Commercial 3,001 2,558 
Municipal. . 1,971 1, 701 
CAA intermediate . : a" 163 184 
Military nite : . 114 586 
All others ae , 669 308 
Civil airports by class: 
Total. . ae : 5, 804 4, 751 
Class I and under ; 3,905 3, 146 
2 eae as 907 800 
Class IIT... 102 
Class IV 278 
Class V 87 
Class VI and over P 38 
Total U. S. civil aireraft, Aug. 1. 89, 305 
Scheduled air carrier aircraft, Aug. | 913 
Civil aircraft production, June: 
Total . 959 1, 193 
2-place models. . 182 590 
3, tand 5 5-place models +44 574 
} es r 5-place models. . . ‘ 33 29 
Certificates approved, June: 
Student pilots 17, 176 8, 620 
Private pilots. . . 10, 162 11,411 
Commercial pilots. . . , 900 765 
Airline transport pilots 109 109 
Mechanies (original certific ates) 965 1,293 
Ground instructors (original certifi- 
cates). 160 336 
Flight instructor ratings : 164 841 
Instrument rat wane 155 173 
Traflic control ac y. June: 
Airport operations, CAA airport 
towers. . 1,924,502 1, 744, 188 


Fix postings, CAA airway centers $33, 813 863, 568 
Airport Operations 
Washington National, July: 


Scheduled air carrier: 











Passengers departing... .. 55, 360 48, 840 
Passengers arriving. . . 53, 046 45, 400 
Aircraft arrivals and departures 10, 413 9, 796 
Other aircraft arrivals and departures 3,955 4, 563 
San Francisco Municipal, June: 
Scheduled air carrier: 
Passengers departing cera (2 40,613 
Passengers arriving . (?) 40, 429 
Aircraft arrivals and « epartures 6, 272 5, 722 
Other aircraft arrivals and departures. 4, 265 8, 546 
Oakland Municipal, June: 
Scheduled air carrier: 
Passengers departing 7, 156 4, 238 
Passengers arriving . 5, 145 4,312 
Aircraft arrivals and departures 4,175 2,969 
Other aircraft arrivals and departures 17, 558 22, 379 





1 For airport type definitions see “Civil Aviation Highlights,” 
Civil Aeronautics Journal, March 15, 1948. 
2 Not available. 


E-—1703 reissues amended certificates for routes Nos. 14, 34, 41, 
46, 51 and issued to Pennsylvania-Central Airlines so as to 
reflect the change in corporate name from Pennsylvania-Central 
Airlines Corp. to Capital Airlines (June 22). 

E-1704 opinion and order overrules exceptions of the Post- 
master Gene ral to the order of the Board fixing temporary rates 
for American’s foreign route to Mexico (June 23). 

—17 opinion and order overrules exceptions of the Post- 
master General to the order of the Board fixing temporary mail 
rates to be paid Eastern over its overseas route to Puerto Rico 
(June 23). 

E-1706 opinion and order overrules exceptions of the Post- 
master General to orders of the Board fixing temporary rates for 
American, Eastern and Northwest over routes between the United 
States and terminal points in Canada (June 23). 

E-1707 approves agreement between American and Australian 
National Airways, PTY, relating to interchange of cargo (June 24). 

E—1708 dismisses the Free and Reduced Rate Transportation 
Case insofar as it is applicable to certain cancelled tariff rules 
filed by certain domestic and foreign air carriers in docket No. 
2737 et al (June 24). 

E 1709 approves cancellation of agreement between PCA and 
American relating to stewardess quarters (June 23). 

E-1710 dismisses joint application of Pioneer Air Lines and 
Lang Wharton for approval of an interlocking relationship (June 
23). 

E-1711 approves agreements CAB Nos, 1613 and 1618, between 
American and various other air carriers as members of the Air 
Traffic Conference of America, relating to agency fees (June 24). 

E—1712 approves agreements CAB Nos. 1946-47, 1951-56, 1958-62, 
between Pan American-Grace Airways and certain foreign air car- 
riers, relating to interline ticketing and honoring of exchange 
orders (June 24). 

E—1713 approves agreements CAB Nos, 1612, 1615 and 1616 be- 
tween American Airlines and various other air carriers as members 
of the Air Traffic Conference of ‘America, relating to the inter- 
change of baggage inventory records, the study of automatic reser- 
vations control equipment and the establishment of flight board 
(June 24). 

E—1714 issues a temporary certificate to Iowa Airplane Co., for 
route No. 90 (June 24). 

E-1715 opinion and order grants Loftleidir, H. F. (Icelandic 
Airlines) a foreign air carrier permit to serve a terminal point in 
Iceland and the alternate terminal points New York and Chicago 
(May 26). 

E-1716 approves the consolidation of Ray Petersen Flying Serv- 
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CAB Official Actions 


(Continued from page 103) 
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E—1732 on of United for leave intervene in the 

ter of the investigation of the finances, routes and operations of 
Northeast Airlines (June 28). 

E—1733 issues a temporary certificate to Arizona Airways for 
route No. 93 (June 29) 

E-1734 grants certain parties permission to intervene in the 
matter of the application of Capital Airlines and National Air 
lines for approva in agreement providing for the interchange 
of equipment (J ° 

E-—1735 ‘ and order orders that a hearing be held with 
respect to the issues contained in paragraphs 2 and 3 of the 
Board's order of investigation of Feb. 7, 1947, serial No. E—289, in 
the matter of transactions between Hughes Tool Co. and Trans- 
continental and Western Air (June 30). 

E-1736 issues a temporary certificate to Robinson Aviation for 
route No. 94 (June 28). 

E-—1737 grants Robinson Aviation permission to suspend service 
temporarily at Batavia, Geneva, Auburn and Oneonta, N. Y., on 
rout 94; grants change in service pattern for a period of one 
year (June 28). 

E-1738 approves agreement between United and Bluebird Air 
Service relating to transportation service to passengers (June 30). 

E-1739 approves agreement between American and Continental 
relating to mechanic training (June 30). 

E-1740 Order to show cause, and statement of tentative findings 
and conclusions, in the matter of compensation for the transporta- 
tion of mail by Chicago and Southern Air Lines over its domestic 
system (July 1). 

E—1741 approves agreements CAB Nos. 1488-1501, between cer- 
tain air carriers and railroad companies, relating to the honoring 
of exchange orders (July 1). 

E-—1742 grants the Ohio Valley Board of Trade, Wheeling, W. 
Va., leave to intervene in the matter of the suspension of a certifi 

ate held by All American Aviation (July 1). 

E-—1743 dismisses application of American Air Export and Import 
( (July 1) 

E—1744 grants the Valdosta and Lowndes County Chamber of 
Commerce lea ntervene in the Air Freight Case (July 1). 

lismisses and severs applications of Helicopter Air 


locket No. 2465, Regan Air Service, docket No. 2619, 











1 Air Lines, docket No. 2384, from the Chicago Heli- 

j e Case (July 1). 

E-1746 grants the city of Mason, Iowa, leave to intervene in the 
matter of the application of Mid-Continent Airlines (July 1). 

E-1747 approves interlocking relationships existing as a result of 

olding by E. T. Williams of a directorship in two or more 

) nies which are members of the Railway Express Agency 
ys of affiliated and subsidiary companies (July 1). 

E-—1748 amends paragraph one of order serial No. E—1634 so as to 
reopen the proceeding to determine whether through plane service 
between points north of Cincinnati on TWA’s route No. 58 on the 
ne hand and Atlanta and Fort Worth and points between Atlanta 
and Fort Worth on Delta's route No. 24 should be approved 
qJuly 1) 

E-—1749 grants certain air carriers and the Post Office Department 
permission to intervene in the matter of the application of Chicago 
nd Southern Air Lines (July 1). 

k~—1750 orders American Air Transport and Flight School to show 
cause why it should not be ordered to cease and desist from viola 
tions of the Act (July 2). 

E-—1751 approves agreements CAB No. 1516R reached by Trai 
Conference No. 1 of IATA Traffic Conference between American 
Airlines and various air carriers, foreign air carriers and other 
carriers relating to rate matters (July 2) 


(Continued on next page) 


Scheduled Air Carrier Operations 
[Source: CAB Form 41] 


Domestic: January—June 1947, 


1948 





Operator 


Trunk Lines 


American Airlines 
Braniff Airways 

Capital Airlines (PCA 
Chicago & Sou. Air Lines 
Colonial Airlines 
Continental Air Lines 
Delta Air Lines 

Eastern Air Lines 

Inland Air Lines 
Mid-Continent Airlines 
National Airlines 
Northeast Airlines 
Northwest Airlines 
Transcon. & Western Air 
United Air Lines 
Western Air Lines 


Prunk Total 
Index (1947=100 
Feeder Lines 

All American Aviation 
Challenger Airlines 
Empire Airlines 
Florida Airways 
Los Angeles Airways 
Monarch Air Lines 
Piedmont Aviation 
Pioneer Air Lines 
Southwest Airways 
Prans-Texas Airways 
West Coast Airlines 
Wis-Central Airlines 

Feeder Total 


Index (1947=100 


Territorial Lines 


Caribbean-Atlantic Airlines 


Hawaiian Airlines 
Territorial Total 
Index (1947=100) 

Grand Total 
Index 


Operator 


Trunk Lines 


American Airlines 
Braniff Airways 
Cc. capital Airlines ( 
ago & Sou. 

I Airlines 
Continental Air Lines 
Delta Air Lines. . 
Eastern Air Lines 
Inland Air Lines 
Mid-Continent Airlines 
National Airlines 
Northeast Airlines 
Northwest Airlines 
Transcon. & Western Air 
United Air Lines 
Western Air Lines 

lrunk Total 

Index (1947=100). 





PCA) 
Air Lines 





Feeder Lines 


All American Aviation 
Challenger Airlines 
Empire Airlines 
Florida Airways 
Los Angeles Airways 
Monarch Air Lines 
Piedmont Aviation 
Pioneer Air Lines 
Southwest Airways 
Trans-Texas Airways 
West Coast Airlines. . 
W ie.-Central Airlines 
Feeder Total. 
Index (1947= 100) 


Territorial Lines 


Caribbean-Atlantic Airlines 

Hawaiian Airlines 
Territorial Total. . . 
Index (1947=100) 


Grand Total 


Index (1947=100) 





1947= 100) 


Revenue miles 


January 


1918 


521, 795 
293, 884 
085, 735 
278, 921 
281, 619 
613, 433 
185, 917 
815, 907 
144,343 
762, O40 
72, 490 
51! %. 164 
836, 969 
719, 434 
27, 815, 509 

Xx =e 305 
150, . 165 
"teh 18 


News ve 


4, 
1, 
3, 
2 
1, 


$45, 401 
659, 976 
181, 347 

411. 856 
123, O78 
2, 411 
165, 385 
1, 409, 963 
1, 076, 138 
TOL, 398 
579, 446 
242. 690 
759, 089 
200. 45 


198, 720 

1, 509, 800 

1, 708, 520 
12 


June 


1947 


28, 694, 593 
, 357, 678 

8. 033, 962 
3, 407, 823 

1, 408, 634 

380, 809 
536, 022 
21, 906, 665 
1,054,242 

2,973, 150 

5, O31, 365 

1, 889, 778 

8, 545, 116 

22, 281, 226 
. 403, 052 
3, 751, 820 
149, 655, 935 
100. 00 








867, 517 

70, 690 
156, 595 
280, 580 


154, 165 
834, 458 
668, 822 
237, 988 


3, 870, 815 
100. 00 


197, 537 
1, 200, O51 
1, 397, 588 


Revenue passengers 
(unduplicated 


January 


1918 





116,574 
288, 604 
565, 377 
855, 117 
132, 095 
5, 658, 799 
98. 60 


0 

8, 655 
9, 182 
6, 378 
0 

11, 666 
9,418 
39, 619 
38, 169 
6, 361 
29, 693 
2,967 
162, 108 
200. O01 


37, 334 
161, 743 
199, 077 

117. 10 

6, 019, 984 
100. 50 


Ton-miles flown 


22. 25 100. 00 
159, 845, 074 154, 924, 338 
103. 8 100. 00 
Express 
January-June 
1918 1947 
2, 660, 855 , 356, 344 
130, 335 384, 416 
984,911 1,126,724 
302, 820 312, 293 
25, 039 24, 637 
47, 461 39, 981 
424, 081 3.43, 906 
1, 876, 977 1, 910, 283 
24, 980 16, 605 
91, 768 66, 584 
327, 479 190, 480 
18, 645 50, 954 
803, 356 840, 191 


2, 821, 609 
3, 483, 365 
145, 222 

14, 498, 903 
05. 41 


66, O77 
66, O77 
131.59 
14, 636, 787 
105. 67 


2, 634, 712 
3, 229, 456 


227, 261) 


13, 754, 827 
100. 00 


14, 965 
309 

1, 240 
844 


10, 461 


7, 121 
10, 706 


1,149 


16, 795 
100. 00 


0 
50, 216 
50, 216 
100. 00 


Express and 
freight carried 
tons) 


Revenue passenger- 
miles (000 








June January-June January-June 
1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 

1, 274, 357 572, 175 651,654 22, 767.0 11, 887.0 
276, 171 92, 320 94,306 1, 1,175.0 
521,910 126, 11 i 821; 7 6, 508. 0 
135, 706 50, 791 53,129 1 1, 095.0 
57, 895 16, 601 ie 520 122. 3 
81, 76 27, 113 26, 959 203.0 
236, 413 91, 592 104,347; 2, 1,199.0 
5 528, 803 154,343 6, 4, 458. 4 
12, 478 12, 469 68. 1 
2 44, 335 37, 838 660, 0 269. 1 
165, 605 37, 127 89, 966 763.5 607.3 
153, 159 22, 077 28, 980 777.0 382.1 
308, 241 151,941 161, 861 2,541.5 1,817.3 
155, 153 110, 376 358,182 8,259.0 5,429.0 
863, 166 516, 300 531,637 16,321.0 9,041.0 
225, 582 51,474 87, 846 1, 15: 1,054.9 
5, 739,143) 2,751,620 2,846,858 73,915.3, 45,316.5 
100. 00 96. 65 100. 00 163. 11 100. 00 
0 0 0 105.1 98. 7 
760 2,197 177 75.0 1.7 
4,954 2,039 1, 063 20.0 7.2 
2, 723 855 386 22. 6 9,4 

0 0.0 
5, 062 2. 653 1,020 174.0 70.5 

2, 309 36.0 
24, 035 10, 355 6, 488 71.0 26.0 
30, 670 7,019 5, 197 261.0 81.0 

1, 453 37.7 
12,845 3, 583 1, 308 14.2 13.8 

198 24.6 - 

81,049 32, 961 15, 639 861.2 308. 3 
100. 00 210. 76 100. 00 279. 34 100. 00 
33, 195 2,318 2,039 4.5 62.6 
136, 816 22, 688 19,005 2,342.0 2,235.0 
170, O11 25, 006 21,044; 2,386.5) 2,297.6 
100. 00 118. 83 100. 00 103. 87 100. 00 
5, 990, 203) 2,809,587 2,883,541) 77, 163.0 47,922. 4 
100. 00 97. 44 100. 00 161. 02 100. 00 


Revenue passenger 
load factor 
(percent) 


Passenger seat- 
miles (000) 


Freight 


January 


1948 


9, 156, 209 
538, 644 
2, 008, 159 


781, 521 

2, 006, 130 
31, 027 
130, 544 
401, 149 
76, 145 
762, 397 

4, 264, 263 
8, 961, 120 
337, 045 


29, 849, 699 12, 286, 971 
242. 94 





100, 450 
3161. 79 


3, 076 
267, 573 
270, 649 

91. 21 


13, 851, 838 30, 220, 798 12, 
106 


». 00 


_ 240.10" 


January-June January-June 
June 
1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 
3, 767, 493 948, 427 914, 600 60. 33 71.25 
126, 745 166, 212 153, 21) 55. 54 61.55 
897, 288 260, 341 265, 954 48. 44 51.45 
128, 069 87, 032 89, 322 58. 36 59. 48 
0 26, 765 27, 704 62. 03 59. 63 
49,355 53, 846 19, 057 50. 35 54.95 
260, 629 176, 658 158, 846 51. 85 65. 69 
725, 078 856, 067 663, 327 61.77 68. 49 
10, 327 22, 292 20, 387 55. 98 61.16 
25, 926 75, 105 59, 826 59. 03 63. 25 
271, 886 88, 536 145, 147 41.93 61. 98 
7, 785 50, 707, 60, 832 43.54 17. 64 
251, 205 261,088) 244,926 58. 20 66. 09 
1, 800, 716 666, 207 936, 340 61. 60 66. 78 
3, 758, 619 775, 481 695, 574 66. 58 76. 43 
205, 850 93, 904 141, 143 54. 82 62. 24 
$, 608, 668) 4, 226, 196 59. 71 67. 36 
100.00} 109.05 100.00 88.64 100.00 
0 0 - 
24 13, 859 1,537 15. 85 11.52 
0 8, 193 4, 562 24. 89 23.30 
0 3,216 2,015 26. 59 19. 16 
‘ 0 . 
2, 622 13, 733 7, 137 19, 32 14. 29 
- 9, 752 - 23. 68 
0 33,910 20, 097 30.54 32. 28 
531 21, 857 12,989 32.11 10. 01 
- 14, 729 - 9. 86 = 
0 10, 975 5,013 32. 65 26. 09 
2,130 ~ 23. 38 
3,177 132, 354 53, 350 24.90 29. 31 
100. 00 248. 09 100. 00 84.95 100. 00 
4, 385 4, 782 16. 07 42.64 


5, 032 
33, 205 24, 353 68. 33 78. 04 
29, 135 65. 40 72. 23 


292, 338 
296, 723 





38, 237 


100. 00 131. 24 100. 00 90.54) 100. 00 
586, 871) 4,779,259 4, 308, 681 58. 79 66. 92 
100. 00 110. 92 100. 00 87.85 100. 00 
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cheduled Air Carrier Operations as ’ 
[Continued on page 106] CAB Official Actions 


Domestic: June 1948 (Continued from page 104) 



























































R Bovenue Revenue Express Ton-miles flown Passen- Rovenns of IATA Tr iflic Costin a Aer = od 0m e : : . stati , 
-venue assengers assenger- P in aie passen- : =e on erecas 8, 
Operator eg "“ntealh a my ae I ger i at- | er load certain air carriers, foreign air carriers and other carriers relating 
is ~ Pig . mules gh to rate matters (July 2). 
-ated ) " — —s f factor 
_ cated) 000 (tons) Expre Freight (000) Recent I 53 approves agreements CAB No. 1537R, reached by Traffic 
=a = — eae ( onfer: rence No. 3 of IATA Traffic Conferences, between Nort s 
Trunk Lines Airlines, various air carriers, sees as arriers ror peo pon 
American Airlines 5.270 093 274.795 0.780 a a ; . riers relating to rate matters (July 2). 
Braniff Airways . “S541 ane ise 1.724 495 =e a4 E-1754 approves agreements CAB Nos. 1538R, reached by joint 
Capital Airlines (PCA d 1.: 99.038 27.005 1 161.0 - 3 360 50, 1 Traffic Confe rences Nos. 1, 2 and 3 of IATA Traffic Conferences, 
Chicago & Sou. Air Lines 26.253 10.166 "253.0 le 102 61.98 between American Airlines, various air carriers, foreign air car- 
0 Colonial Airlines 261. “999 13.263 3.702 “24.8 5 457 67.84 riers and other carriers relating to rate matters (July 2) 
. O Continental Air Lines 180.876 15.081 606 76.0 9.906 5650 E-—1755 approves agreements CAB Nos. 1514R 1 and 2, reached 
0 Delta Air Lines 1.060.764 11.618 136.0 7 oss 56,33 by joint Traffic Conferences Nos. 1 and 3 of IATA Traffic Confer- 
0 Eastern Air Lines 1.010.880 176.786 1.097.7 > 60:31 ences, between American Airlines, various air carriers, foreign air 
ts Inland Air Lines 189.255 6.820 ’ 34.0 0.07 carriers and other carriers relating to rate matters (July 2). 
Mid-Continent Airlines 707.197 290.572 113.0 6171 E—1756 approves agreements CAB Nos, 1540R 1, 2, reached by 
National Airlines 1 0 6 24. a eed joint Traffic Conferences Nos. 2 and 3 of the IATA Traffic Con- 
Northeast Airlines ay 1 a9 = = ferences, between American Overseas Airlines, various air carriers, 
Northwest Airlines 68.264 O18 66 82 foreign air carriers and other carriers relating to rate matters 
Transeon. & Western Air 117.65 ) 1 139.0 717 "109 o-4 (July 2). 
United Air Lines 199.346 ‘ 3017.0 f l 8 36.439 178.443 73,60 EF approves agreements CAB Nos. 1765R, reached by Traffic 
W estern Air Lines 23,037 0/864 188.0 28 '197 ’ onaae S708 62.80 Confer rence a 2 of IAT 4 Traffic Conferences, between American 
Trunk Potal 28.019.946 1.186 634 75.019 13.069.4 2.161.162 5.635.769 911.580 63.08 on cy “ai wee oon Rearend os basse 8 : = en air carriers and 
. P ~ “ 9206 | _ 2.000, ‘ * 3. other carriers relating to rate matters uly 2). 
Feeder Lines E-—1758 approves agreements CAB Nos. 1825R, reached by Traffic 
All American Aviation 157.896 0 213 5 127 Conference No. 3 of the IAT A Traffic Conference, between North- 
> Challenger Airlines 118.840 2.495 18.0 Ve 09 aes 98.42 west Airlines, various air carriers, foreign air carriers and other 
00 Empire Air Lines 85.088 2 691 50 OR0 — 33.69 — relating to rate matters (July 2). 
Florida Airways 6 762 mig a. aa oe 759 approves agreements CAB Nos. 1640R 1, 2, reached by 
Los Angeles Airways per 1,153 ot 272 0 29.23 joint Traffic Conferences Nos. 1 and 3 of IATA Traffic Conferences, 
Monarch Air Lines 111.606 3.323 Rs 1 m ¢ Ns 28.64 between American Airlines, various air carriers, foreign air car- 
Piedmont Aviation 170.562 1.046 15.0 773 oo 37°00 riers and other carriers relating to rate matters (July 2) 
Pioneer Air Lines 311345 8.918 19.0 2012 1.520 31 4 E—1760 approves agreements CAB No. 1826R, reached by joint 
Southwest Airways 2° : " 2 ana 3.902 pega Traffic Conferences Nos. 1 and 3 of IATA Traffic Conferences, be- 
9.160 19.0 3.204 373 1.63 35.9 
lrans-Texas - fe = om 44> D0 ss tween American Airlines, various air carriers, foreign air carriers 
Airway 1.539 8 921 1.24 2 880 12.99 
5 West Coast Airlines 6.474 86 915 wae’ 2189 37 44 and other carriers relating to rate matters (July 2). 
Wis.-Central Airlines 1.089 "0 845 0 “61 39°98 E-1761 approves -ements CAB No. 1764R, reached by joint 
0 He ‘ - : oe ad lee lraffic Conferences Nos. 2 and 3 of the IATA Traffic Conferences, 
oO Feeder Total 1.612.995 11.188 186.7 17.049 22.378 28.697 29.86 between American Overseas Airlines, various air carriers, foreign 
Territorial Lines taeed air carriers and other carriers relating to rate matters (July 2). 
8 Caribbe i coats ; , oi] . 1762 orders that a hearing be held to determine whether the 
ac ag Airlines Pg nn os ane _ m.. - 0 640 895 39.78 provisions of Resolution No. 320/157 (agreement CAB No. 
i ’ 299 OO} 33,04 ae 32.0 11.218 17.044 6.603 71.69 1825R5), adopted by Traffic Conference No. 3 of IATA, relating to 
5 3 bn & , if a 1 1 ’ a £ 
lerritorial Total 333.889 39.376 5.090 140 > > 7 A 57.88 group fares, may be adverse to the public interest or unjustly dis- 
00 : 4 11.218 18.284 7.498 67.88 : 
Grand Total 29.996.830 1.267.1°8 588.677 13.696.5 2.189.429 5.706.131 047.775 62.11 en = the Act, and consolidates case into docket No. 
ee ae 2 190, i440 = 2737 et al. (July 2). 
6 Passenger-miles flown (total revenue and non-revenue, E-—1763 grants Mesaba Aviation a temporary exemption from the 
5.0 "7 Caen ; January February March April May June Total provisions of section 401 (a) of the Act, so as to permit it to en- 
“7 Trunk lines ; 106.599 364.344 147.405 192,435 550,223 600,378 2,861,384 288° in foreign air transportation between the United States and 
ro Feeder lines 1,006 3,535 5.37, 6.360 8.113 9.110 36797 Canada (July 2). 
i! Ferritorial lines : 1.097 3.859 ¥ 3.690 4.259 5 13 25,273 E—1764 authorizes Northeast Airlines to suspend service at Monc- 
> 4 ; : - : r : : sc 4 eee A emer ton, New Brunswick, Canada, a terminal point on route No, 27—F 
00 lotal ‘ ; 114,702 371.738 = 457,003 502.485 = 562,595 614.931 2.923.454 ~— July 7). A 
E-1765 grants Chicago and Southern permission to serve certain 
er = points on its route designated as FAM—31 on July 15, 1948, through 
International and Overseas: January—May 1947, 1948 pert, Duhota Field. Mate Field and Molquenia Abpert, sonpestively 
s 4 A ‘ port, Dakota Field, Hato Field an aiquetia Airport, respectively 
(July 7) 
Revenue miles Revenue passengers Revenue passenger- Express and freight E—1766 grants Eastern and National leave to intervene in the 
(unduplicated miles (000) tons) matter of the application of Servicos Aereos Cruzeiro Do Sul 
Operator = 4 (July 7). 
January-May January—May January—May January-May E—1767 denies petition of Eastern for modification of the Board’s 
: orders serial Nos. 435, E-—873 and E-1516 in the Southeastern 
1918 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 States Case (July 7 
é , as E—1768 Powe he application of Trans-Texas Airways for a 
American Airlines 893,063 1, 069, 839 29, 835 17, 928 23, 446 896. 0 834.0 change in service pattern (July 7). 
Amer an Overseas Airlines . 974, 793) 2,703, 751 7, 238 5 51,177 279.1 932 0 E-1769 grants Wisconsin Central a temporary exemption for the 
, 25 Chicago & Sou. Air Lines » OL BIS 187, 611 3,718 2,547 64.0 “32.0 period from the date of this order through Sept. 30, 1948, from the 
55 Colonial Airlines 287, 200 : 27.1 provisions of section 401(a) of the Act, so as to permit air trans- 
15 E rn Air Lines. . 314, 200 302,418 6, 187 6. 192 86. 3 32.6 portation to and from Land O'Lakes. Wis., on segment No. 1 of 
. 48 | National Airlines 148, 527 172, 963 15, 704 1, 496 101.1 15.0 route No. 86 through the use of the King’s Gateway Airport (July 
63 | Northwest Airlines 1, 674, 643 742, 557 6,278 9.995 138.0 63.0 7)- 
.95 i Pan Americ A . 1770 approves agreement between Northwest Airlines and 
: 69 | Atlantic ror 1, 910, 805 12,679 536. 2 352.7 Western Air Lines relating to way bills for air cargo (July 7). 
.49 | Latin Ame 1 Division 2,413 5,507.0 4,652.0 —1771 orders the scope of the proceeding designated docket 
. 16 Alaska Operations » tod 10, 737 628. 0 94.0 No. 3350 to be broadened to include the question of whether Reso- 
25 , Pacific Operations . 3. 050, 980 19, 625 126. 0 242.0 lution 110 (Mail) 810j, agreemeut CAB No. 2159R1, is adverse to 
. 98 Pan A merican-Grace Airways , a 589, 5 994 18, 780 936.0 1,047.0 the public interest (July 7). 
. 64 lranscon. & Western Air 2, 759, 810 19, 633 346. 0 257.0 E-1772 Supplemental opinion and order amends certificate is- 
09 United Air Lines R ; “ 148, 800 2, 030 22.0 2.0 sued TWA in the Middle Atlantic Area Case for route No. 2 so as 
.78 Uraba, Medellin & Central Airways 63. 792 97, 682 2, 255 344 66.0 89.0 to include Johnstown, Pa., as an intermediate point between 
oo Total... 37, 450, 207) 31, 887, 032/" 525,626, 547,112) 673, 350/615, 083| 10,358. 8| 7,974, 3 Pittsburgh and Harrisburg for a period of one year (July 8). 
2 : Index (1947=100) ; 117. 45 100. 00 96. 07 100. 00 109. 47 100. 00 129. 90 100 00 E-—1773 approves agreement between Eastern and Capital Airlines 
36 = = : : _—— relating to the use of the public address system at the Charleston, 
. 00 lon-miles flown van ; W. Va., Airport (July 8). 
7 Passenger seat-miles ait —— E-—1774 grants Swissair permission to serve New York, N. Y., 
Express Freight (000) ace through use of New York International Airport (July 9). 
Operator 6 E-—1775 grants KLM, Royal Dutch Airlines, permission to serve 
te Ne y rK, iN. - L 4 se ) Ave 0) e ationa 4 ir- 
January—May January—May January—May January-May a pea as sachieaae cihee aera nicuiciiromcteininnic yn viatinss 
; : £-1776 grants Peruvian International A yermission to 
1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 S-1776 grants Peruvian Internationa irways permission 
‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ serve New York, N. Y., through the use of New York International 
29 e case Pai a % — Airport (July 9). 
 & | American Airlines. . 0 0 587, 199 189, 172 33, 602 11, 483 53. 35 SH 59 a 3 . . . 
, American Overseas Airlines 140, 757 741, 543 0 aa 906. 552 84. 627 19. = _ 417 E-1777 authorizes Pioneer Air Lines to suspend service tem- 
. 28 Chicago & Sou. Air Lines 0 0 13. 435 21. 628 9317 oy aa = jo 9 : 7 porarily at Las Cruces, N. Mex., on route No. 64 for a period of 
01 Colonial Airlines. . . . 0 21. 182 are 12” 490 " 19. ol 7 pan A sn 12). Z f licati f Pi Mir Li Dock 
E astern Air L ines 0 0 9, . 9 a r - = oan 9c ‘a severs portion of application o loneer ir ines, oc ket 
09 National Airlines 93,995 15. 085 “ = 38, = een 15, pod - 04 41. 4 No. 3338, relating to service between Midland-Odessa and El! Paso, 
Northwest Airlines... . : 18, 564 31,748 142.148 69. 960 38,914 27° 068 50. 5 See Ss via Pecos, Tex., from Docket No. 3338 and assigns it to Docket No. 
. 31,7 2, 4 38, 27, 50. 50 36. 93 3413: ¢ ; ai 333 
3] Pan American Airways: 3413; consolidates remainder of Docket No. 3338 and other appli- 
00 Atlantic Division 2,003,243 1,092,970 0 0 155, 526 134, 736 2.2 70.02 cations into Docket No. 3271; grants Post Office Department per- 
Latin American Division. . . 7,528,026) 5,856,553 0 0 437,464 432,970 3 25 “eee ere ee 
ska Operations 877, 310 105, 468 0 0 29.7 5 ” 52 51. 63 E-1779 consolidates into one proceeding the Board's investiga- 
64 ific Operations 1, 463, 618 060, 590 0 0 148 : 69.00 tion to determine the need for service to Pecos, Tex., and various 
}. O4 Pan American-Grace Airways 659, 401 688, 083 5, 908 7,674 71, 736 54. 70 applications ate deg, ag acy Pecos (July 12). 
. 23 Transcon. & Western Air . 1,362,371 1,087, 072 0 0 149, 160 52. 02 77. 83 E-1780 approves CAB Agreements Nos. 2012 through 2016; 2020 
te Uni Air Lines 52. 863 5. 650 0 0 26. 680 54 72 88 18 through 2028; 2030 through 2034, and 2037 between Pan American 
~~ |  Uraba, Medellin & Central Airways 21,817 27,114 0 0 995 1, 645 34.57 13.10 roy - certain foreign air carriers relating to interline traffic 
xy — ~ _ 34.57; 43. (July 12 
oo Total 21,¢ 7 269, 7 27. : 2: 7 : 54 59 = - ny Pn - . . 
00 ha (i947. abs ees 14, . “A . 10, ae ge ee a nae Se ae = = ae 4 E-1781 orders Mt. McKinley Airways to show cause whv it 
| : - - . a “ (Continued on next page) 
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be lered to cease and desist from each a1 
! Act (July 12) 
B-) ( en I Airway show ca wl 
I ed t 1 in irom each and eve 
t A (Ju 12) 
I n and ord D t No matte 
l i n ot tl finar : s and f Chi 

if s t Aj ‘J 12 

E-1784 proves interlocking elationships existing as a result 
of the holding by James R. Beverley of certain positions in Carib- 
bean-Atlant Airlines and other c« nies (July 13). 

E-1785 gran Air Fran permission for expeditious use of New 
York I rnational Airy (J 13) 

E-1786 appr « ment | United Air Lines and Sout 
we Airways relat to th € f the publ ad s system at 
Oakland Mur il Airport, Oakla Calif. (July 13). 

E-1787 amends foreign air carrier permit of Peruvian Interna- 
tior Airways eliminating Lima, Per s a point therein, and in 
lie thereof authorizir service fror 1 terminal point and inter 
mediate nts in P (Signed by President Truman July 1 
19 ) (July 2) 

E-1788 approves agreement between United Air Lines and En 
I \ I f f s t Wal Walla Airport, 
Was (July 1 

E-1789 appr ment | " 

N tA to f 
“ ¢ Milwauk 
J 13) 
E-1790 a } 
( Air I e fe s 
Tor Ca ri 13) 
E-1791 appr s agi bet We 1 Air Lines and R 
Expr Ave relatir express services on termina 
t ite We tes (July 14) 
I 92 Chesa ke A to inaugurate serv 
Wast n, D. ¢ Fast Sa l., through th 
Was n Nat | Air Ea pal Airport and 
< } M . Air re t 
E-179. t S | n Air s System permission to serve 
N York, N. ¥ f New York International Air 
(J l 
E1794 f A Ar 1 Aviation to vacate af 
N E-l¢ ranted intervention in th 
r of A \ er ate (July 14) 
I ) 1 king relationships existin 1 a result 
t by Walter Ree n Railway 
Ex es A f ¢ R Express Ag Ir 
J 14 
E-179 mot I Air I to vacat 1 set 
No. E-16 ng to ay 1 Delta aircraft 
New O und De it (July 14) 
E-179 r ween Ar in Overs Airlines 
" i rriers a t r 

8 th I 1 ' t of Re nal Traff 
( I In t \ I t Ass 1 (July 
] 

E-179 \ n Is Is Air S 

. I rs of R 

t | k f n of 
Karl Knight hy 
nd all 

} ) 4 n ©) \ o 
I r t rtain ter ry mail rates for its trans 
\ t per s (J 15) 

E-1800 orders Pan Amer n Airways to show cause why the 
B ! should not set certain t porary mail rates fe its trans 
At t ‘ n 

E-1801 ' Airlir for the per 

ber 4, 194 thre it 18.3 cent 

e plane m (J 

E-1802 approves | CAB No. 1617 between 
Ar ean Airlines iers as members of Air 
Tr Conference » standard passenger and 
xeess baggage tick 

E-180 amends temporary rate order, No. E-1061, for Capital 
Airlines (J 16) 

E-1804 dismisses application of Southern Bus Lines for an ex 
emption order authorizing air service between Shreveport, La., and 
Little Rock, Ark., via Hot Springs, Ark., or between Monroe, La., 
i Little Rock, Ark., via Hot Springs, Ark. (July 19). 

E-1805 grants the Odessa, Tex., Chamber of Commerce and the 
Midland, Tex., Chamber of Commerce permission ntervene in 
proceedings to determine the need for service to and from Pecos, 
Tex. (July 19). 

E-1806 modifies minimum rates for the transportation of prop 
rty by air pending further hearing on certain commodity rates in 

Air Freight Rate Investigation (July 21). 

E-1807 sets a temporary mail rate for Northern Consolidated 

Airlines, effective April 1, 1948, over its Fairbanks-Bethel route 


(July 20). 
E-1808 assigns petitions of United Air Lines, American Airlines, 
Eastern Air Lines and TWA and motion of Willis Air Service con- 


rning the reopening of the record and filing of reports in the 
Air Freight Case for oral argument at the same time as the oral 
argument to be held on applications in the proceeding (July 20). 

E-1809 denies petition of Eastern Air Lines for reconsideration 





of order No. E-1641, which denied reargument and reconsideration 
f certain applications in the Mississippi Valley Case (July 21). 
E-1810 sets a temporary mail rates for Wein Alaska Airlines, 
etive April 1, 1948 (July 22). 
E-1811 extends for 90 days, period of suspension of passenger 


tariffs filed by National Airlines and Eastern (July 23). 
E-1812 Supplemental opinion and order reaffirms Board’s de- 
sion of December 18, 1947, authorizing Mid-Continent to 
between Kansas City, Mo.-Jefferson City-St. Louis, Mo. (July 23). 
E-1813 defers application of Delta Air Lines insofar as it pro 
poses service to Memphis, Tenn.; affirms Board’s order of Septem- 
in the Kansas City-Memphis-Florida Case; te 
certificate 
to Chicago and Southern, insofar as it authorized service between 
Kansas City, Memphis, and Springfield (July 23). 
E-1814 institutes proceeding to determine whether the public con 
venience and necessity requires through air service by certain air- 


Louis, Mo., and Memphis, Tenn. (July 23). 
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rminates 
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Scheduled Air Carrier Operations 


[Continued From Page 105] 


International and Overseas: May 1948 


Revenue 
passen- 
gers 


Revenue 


Operator . 
as to miles 


American Airlines 203.633 


American Overseas Airlines 700,217 
Chicago & Sou. Air Lines 11.785 
Colonial Airlines 7.842 
Eastern Air Lines 64.1480 
National Airlines 35.836 
Northwest Airlines 331.615 


Pan American Airways 
Atlantic Division 1.101.678 
Latin American Division 
Alaska Operations 





Pacific Operations 1.287.016 

Pan American-Grace Airways 477.757 

Transeon. & Western Air 931.917 

United Air Lines 148,800 

Uraba, Medellin & Central Airways 14.608 
otal 8.047.015 105,203 


Civil Plane Increase 
Shown by CAA List 


Civil aircraft in the United States increased by 
2,924 during the first six months of 1948, a recent 
tabulation by the Civil Aeronautics Administration 
reveals. 

On July 1, 1948, there were 97,745 civil aircraft in 
the United States. compared with 94,821 on January 
1, 1948, and 81,002 on January 1, 1947, CAA records 
show. 

Civil aircraft by states, on July 1, as compared with 
those on January 1, 1948, and January 1, 1947, are as 
follows: 














e July 1 Jan. 1 Jan. 1 

tate 1918 1948 1947 
Alabama 1, 003 998 908 
Arizona 1,248 1, 164 885 
Arkansas 1,157 1,078 899 
California 10, 10, 221 8, 456 
Colorado 1, 37 1,313 1, 088 
Connecticut A 755 635 
Delaware... 247 215 
District of Columbia 933 986 
Florida 2, 2, 907 2, 572 
Georgia Rs 1,538 1,346 
Idaho 718 545 
[linois i, 4, 503 705 
Indiana 2, 2,718 2, 269 
lowa i 2, : 2, 190 1, 734 
Kansas 3, 2,719 2,410 
Kentucky 835 686 
Louisiana 1, 984 760 
Maine 605 491 
Maryland 1,115 1,184 1, 468 
Massachusetts 1, 454 1,454 1,255 
Michigan 4,717 1,695 3, 779 
Minnesota 2, 132 2,073 1, 798 
Mississippi 726 720 612 
Missouri 2, 432 2, 404 2,171 
Montana 956 845 656 
Nebraska 1,697 1,534 1,139 
Nevada 427 122 383 
New Hampshire 318 304 244 
New Jersey 1, 670 1,650 1, 393 
New Mexico 806 785 617 
New York 4, 827 4, 797 4,107 
North Carolina 1, 839 1,817 1,579 
North Dakota 972 851 579 
Ohio 2 4, 789 4,448 
Oklahoma 2, 368 1, 862 
Oregon 1,619 1, 227 
Pennsylvania ~ 997 1, 393 3, 838 
Rhode Island 212 199 181 
South Carolina 836 836 760 
South Dakota 834 716 585 
lennessee 1, 308 1, 306 1,216 
Texas... 8, 148 8, 347 7, 789 
Utah 549 542 168 
Vermont 205 187 144 
Virginia... 1, 483 1, 437 1,220 
Washington 2, 182 2, 043 1,616 
i i 685 660 567 
2, 163 2,013 1, 731 
W yoming 176 128 326 
Outside Continental U. S 1,015 947 654 
Total 97, 745 94, 821 81, 002 





Revenue | Express Ton-miles flown oe Revenue 
vassenger- and bo 1. passenger 
, miles freight = —— * | load factor 

(000) (tons) Express Freight ' (percent) 
4.058 194.0 0 124,076 8.491 47.79 
15,872 66.8 128.183 0 25,691 61.78 
581 14.0 0 9.303 1,880 30.90 
1.148 6.2 0 5,178 2.494 16.03 
1,259 17.5 0 38,849 3.611 34.87 
561 134.7 19,792 0 1,648 34.04 
4,043 33.0 5,527 107,446 7,672 52.70 
25.470 104.8 387.875 0 37,999 67.03 
44.997 1.231.0 1.639.329 0 $8,125 51.06 
3.001 173.0 243.020 0 7.144 42.01 
21,174 84.0 290,793 0 31,584 67.04 
8.577 186.0 164,740 0 15,268 56.18 
21,194 83.0 313.458 0 32.704 64.81 
4.133 5.0 2 0 6.420 64.38 
49 18.0 0 218 22.48 
156,117 2.351.0 | 3,211,174 284.852 270,949 57.62 


Peruvian Order Given 


CAA Airport Engineer 


Pietro Vigna, Civil Administration 
employee for the past eight years, has been honored 
by the award of the “Peruvian Order of the Sun”, 
by the Peruvian Government for “performance of 
outstanding and meritorious services to the Republic.” 

The award was made as Mr. Vigna returned to the 
United States after 18 months in Peru during which 
time he served as an airport engineer in the Civil 
Aviation Mission to that country. During his assign- 
ment there he participated in the survey of all the 
airports in Peru, both domestic and international, 
and prepared a master plan for ultimate development 
of 26 of the Republic’s most used fields. 

The decoration now is in the hands of the Depart- 
ment of State, where it will be kept for Mr. Vigna 
Government 


Aeronautics 


until such time as he leaves the U. S. 
Service. It is unlawful for government employees to 
accept and keep decorations from foreign countries 
while in service. 

Vigna has been a CAA airport engineer, starting in 
1940 in the CAA’s Eighth Region in Alaska. Four 
years later he was transferred to the Second Region 
in Atlanta in the same capacity and was assigned to 
Puerto Rico to aid in the installation of radio ranges 
for the Navy during the war. 

He was stationed in Washington at the close of the 
war on the staff of the Office of Foreign Operations 
from which he was assigned as a member of the 
Peruvian Civil Aviation Mission in 1946. 

A veteran of 13 years in Alaska, first with a mining 
firm and then with the CAA, Mr. Vigna is returning to 
that Territory in September to again take up his 
duties as an airport engineer in the CAA Eighth 
Regional Office. 





Accident Rate Declines 

Sixteen trunk, two territorial, and ten feeder air- 
lines flew 70,219,478 plane-miles in scheduled pas- 
senger operations with 3 fatal and 11 non-fatal acci- 
dents in the first quarter of 1948, according to a report 
issued by the Civil Aeronautics Board. 

This compared with 69,893,119 plane-miles with one 
fatal and nine non-fatal accidents in the first quarter 
of 1947. The passenger fatality rate per 100 million 
passenger-miles flown was 0.9 in relation to the 
2,480,347 revenue passengers transported 1,243,443,000 
passenger-miles. This compared with a passenger 
fatality rate of 1.2 in the first three months of 1947, 
when 2,547,620 passengers were flown 1,296,980,000 
passenger-miles. 
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Accident Reports . . . - - - « « « « « « « Civil Aeronautics Board 


Takes Short Cut, Strikes Mountain—Northern 
lights may have caused a Northwest Airlines pilot to 
fly into the side of Mt. Sanford, Alaska, March 12, 
1948, bringing death to 24 passengers and the 6 crew 
members, the Civil Aeronautics Board stated in a re- 
port on the accident. 

The pilot was off the airway and probably could 
not see the mountain, which probably was obscured 
by clouds or the aurora borealis, or both, the Board 
found. 

The accident occurred shortly after the flight left 
Anchorage, Alaska, enroute to New York City. Com- 
munications were received from the flight to within 
approximately a minute before the crash and no me- 
chanical difficulty was reported. Shortly before the 
crash, the aircraft was seen flying in an easterly head- 
ing south of the Gulkana radio range station and 
off the airway, which is deflected to the north from 
the Gulkana station to avoid the 16,208-foot high peak 
which the plane subsequently struck. 

Apparently the pilot, a veteran of many flights over 
the route, decided to fly directly from Gulkana to 
Snag, 170 miles to the east, thus avoiding the slightly 
longer route of the airway, the Board decided. 

“It is probable that the pilot, relying on good vis- 
ibility, felt confident he would see Mt. Sanford and 
be able to safely circumnavigate it,” the report stated. 
“Though no clouds were reported, the top of Mt. San- 
ford could very well have been capped with a thin 
layer of clouds. Such a layer of clouds would not 
only have tended to obscure the mountain but may 
have acted as a reflector for the aurora borealis which 
was observed to be particularly brilliant the night of 
this flight.” 

A pilot who flew in the vicinity of Mt. Sanford 
shortly after the accident in search of the missing 
plane reported that the northern lights appeared as 
hanging curtains, at times obscuring the mountain for 
periods of one to five minutes. He reported, however, 
that neither radio reception nor compass was affected. 


Oil Causes Engine Fire—<An attempt to feather 
the No. 2 propeller after the failure of the No. 2 
engine thrust bearing, resulting in a fire, probably 
caused the accident to Pan American Airways’ Flight 
121 near Mayadine, Syria, in a forced landing at 
night on the desert, the CAB found. The aircraft 
was destroyed by impact and fire. Seven of the 26 
passengers and 7 of the crew of 10 were fatally injured. 

The flight had left Karachi, India, for a return trip 
to the United States. Five hours out of Karachi, 
while the flight was cruising at 18,500 feet, the No. 18 
exhaust rocker arm on No. 1 engine broke as a result 
of fatigue and the No. 1 propeller was feathered. The 
aircraft continued towards Istanbul, descending to 10,- 
000 feet to provide adequate cooling for the three 
operating engines. Decisions made by the pilot after 
the trouble developed in No. 1 engine “were consistent 
with known tests and operational data for the engines 
of the aircraft,” the Board found. 

Approximately three hours after the loss of No. 1 
engine, the thrust bearing for No. 2 engine failed, 
which resulted in blocking the passage of oil from the 
propeller-feathering motor to the propeller dome. 
Fire suddenly broke out in No. 2 engine and immedi- 
ately thereafter the pilot made a rapid descent for the 
purpose of crash landing. The aircraft landed on 
hard-packed desert sand, ground looped violently and 
came to rest in flames. 

The Board found that in all probability that when 
trouble developed in No. 2 engine an attempt was 
made to feather No. 2 propeller, with the result that, 
due to the blocked oil line, a rupture occurred either 
in the line itself or a fitting, and a large volume of 
atomized engine oil, highly inflammable, was sprayed 
on the front exhaust-collector ring. The crew may 
have had very little warning of the failure of the No. 2 
engine thrust bearing. 
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Insufficient Altitude Blamed—Continuation of 
an instrument approach at an insufficient altitude to 
clear the terrain was the probable cause of an acci- 
dent at the Shannon, Eire, Airport in which 20 pas- 
sengers and 10 crew members were fatally injured, 
the CAB found. 

At the time of its departure from London for Shan- 
non, the aircraft had a known defective fluorescent 
light which illuminated the pilot’s instrument panel 
and the Board held that this may have been a con- 
tributing factor but could not have been, in itself, the 
cause of the accident. 

At Shannon Airport, the aircraft made a practice 
approach, using the instrument landing system, flew 
over the field at approximately 500 feet and proceeded 
in the accomplishment of its second and attempted 
final approach without reporting any difficulty. While 
executing a second instrument approach, the aircraft 
struck the ground 2,380 feet from the approach end of 
the intended runway and was immediately enveloped 
in flames. 

“The only explanation of this accident that appears 
reasonable, considering all known circumstances, is 
that the aircraft was flown too low in the approach for 
landing,” the Board’s report stated. “It is apparent 
that the airplane would not have struck the ground 
short of the runway had the flight been able to estab- 
lish clear visual reference to the field, or had the flight 
not descended below the minimum approach altitude 
of 415 feet.” 

Visibility was reported as 244 miles, with a ceiling 
of 400 feet, but, the Board’s report stated: “Ceiling 
and visibility conditions over and to the west of the 
airport may have been considerably better than they 
were over the area northeast of the field from which 
the landing approaches were made. Therefore, the 
pilot in his execution of the second approach may 
have felt confident that he would establish clear visual 
reference to the field in ample time to safely execute 
a landing, and so continued below the minimum ap- 
proach altitude while still in instrument weather.” It 
was stated that very likely layers of clouds were 
formed close to the ground, as weather conditions were 
conductive to the formation of fog and low stratus 
clouds. 


Deviated From Course—Deviation from its clear- 
ance and from approved instrument procedure prob- 
ably caused an Eagle Air Freight aircraft to crash on 
Mt. Hamilton, near San Jose, Calif., March 8, 1948, 
the CAB decided. The pilot and co-pilot, only occu- 
pants of the plane, were killed and the aircraft was 
destroyed by impact and fire. 

The flight, out of Seattle, Wash., with 800 gallons of 
fuel but no cargo, was cleared for a “straight in” ap- 
proach to the San Francisco Airport and a minute 
later, in the last communication received from the 
plane, reported leaving the Moffett radio range station. 

Approximately 15 minutes later a rancher in the 
vicinity heard a noise, which he later discovered was 
caused by an airplane crash on Mt. Hamilton. The 
missing plane was found approximately 20 miles east- 
southeast from the Moffett radio station at an elevation 
of 1,800 feet. 

All available evidence indicated that the aircraft 
was operating normally up to the time of the impact, 
the Board’s report stated. If the flight had crashed 
while proceeding inbound from the Moffett radio 
station, in accordance with its clearance, the wrecked 
aircraft would have been found between the Moffett 
radio range station and the San Francisco Municipal 
Airport, the report pointed out. However, the actual 
location of the wreckage was in the opposite direction. 

Low clouds obscured the area in which the accident 
occurred and the report suggested that the flight may 
have descended through a break in the overcast, 
attempting to fly by visual reference to the ground, 
with fatal results. 


Fuel Pump Defective—Failure of the left wing 
in flight from fire originating from a defective left 
engine-driven fuel pump probably caused the accident 
to an aircraft of Airline Transport Carriers near Coal- 
inga, Calif., January 28, 1948, when 29 passengers and 
the crew of 3 lost their lives, the CAB found. 

The crew was to have flown a 32-passenger plane but 
by mistake took one certificated for only 26 passengers 
and which was 7 hours overdue for a 100-hour 
inspection. 

At Oakland, 28 Mexican nationals and a United 
States Immigration official were picked up for a flight 
to the Imperial County Airport, Imperial County, Cali- 
fornia. The plane departed overloaded by 67 pounds. 

One hour and 35 minutes later, the aircraft was 
seen over the vicinity of Coalinga, a trail of white 
smoke, or vapor, some 150 to 200 feet in length stream- 
ing from the left engine. Ten to 15 seconds later, 
flames were seen flowing from the left engine and 
seconds later the left wing and left engine dropped 
from the aircraft, which fell out of control and crashed 
in flames. 

The error of the crew in taking the wrong airplane 
did not materially contribute to the accident, the 
Board held. All evidence found in the investigation 
indicated that a defective fuel pump caused the fire 
and it is questionable whether this would have been 
discovered in the course of the 100-hour inspection, 
the accident report stated, as the defect, latent in char- 
acter, was certain of discovery only by removal of the 
pump and an examination of its parts. 


Nose Wheel Mechanism Fails—Failure of the 
nose wheel actuating mechanism which necessitated 
a landing with the wheels retracted was given as the 
probable cause of an accident in which passengers and 
crew escaped injury in a successful wheels-up landing 
by Pan American Flight No. 150 at Accra, Gold Coast, 
Africa, March 24, 1948. 

Difficulty had been experienced at Lisbon and at 
Dakar in extending the nose wheel gear to lock-down 
position but on the basis of satisfactory operational 
tests at Dakar the aircraft was cleared for flight to 
Accra. There the nose wheel again failed to extend 
to the lock-down position and Captain A. L. McCul- 
lough spent three hours in the vicinity of the airport 
in unsuccessful attempts to extend the gear before 
electing to make a wheels-up landing. 

The CAB found that the actuating cylinder of the 
lock-down device had not been machined in accordance 
with the manufacturer’s specifications, resulting in 
damage to both piston and cylinder and the accumula- 
tion of metal chips which eventually limited the full 
extension of the actuating mechanism. 


Landed Short of Runway—Inadvertent landing 
of the aircraft 130 feet short of the runway was given 
by the CAB as the probable cause of the accident at 
New Castle, Del., November 18, 1947, in which a crew 
of four and a CAA Inspector, the only occupants, were 
killed on a TWA training flight. 

Five hundred to 1,000 feet before crossing the ap- 
proach end of the runway in making an instrument 
approach to runway one, the airplane was observed 
to assume a nose-high attitude and to increase its rate 
of descent, striking the ground 22 feet in front of a 
5-foot embankment. The aircraft was forced into the 
air by rolling over the embankment, landing for a 
second time, after which it skidded along the runway 
1,270 feet, turned over in an inverted position and 
burst into flames. 

The weather was clear and no mechanical difficulty 
was reported by the flight or observed, leading to the 
conclusion that an error in judgment was made. “The 
error in judgment may have involved not only air 
speed, but also glide angle and application of power,” 
the accident report stated. 
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Shows 1947 Gains 


(Continued from page 97) 


81,000 to 
gain of less than 17 Thus, the 
67 percent the total flying in 
1947 over 1946 was largely the result of the substantial 


In 1947 aircraft from 


94.821, or a 


registrations rose 
percent. 
increase in volume of 
gain in the number of aircraft in use during the full 
1947, 


sharp gain, the pattern of flying remained much the 


year But while the volume of flying showed a 


same as in 1946 and in pre-war years. Instructional 
more than ever, continued to be the backbone 
63 percent in 1947, 61 


flytng, 
of private flying operations 
percent in 1946, 

Flying Time Studied—tThe data reveal that 51 
percent of all private aircraft were engaged in per- 
sonal flying while 38 percent were used for instruc- 
tional purposes. However, personal flying accounted 
for only 16 percent of the total hours flown whereas 
usage for instruction represented 63 percent of all fly- 
ing. About 15 percent of all aircraft were used for 
commercial purposes other than instructional in 1947 
(transportation for hire and other revenue producing) 
ind these accounted for 8 percent of the flying. 

[he average hours flown per aircraft in all types of 
flying in 1947 190 hours compared with 183 
hours in 1946. This higher utilization was largely due 
to the increase in usage of planes engaged in instruc- 
Aircraft engaged in training activities 


was 


tional flying. 
flew an average of 317 hours each in 1947 compared 
with 261 hours in 1946. Planes engaged in personal 
had the 
averaging only 60 hours per plane for the year. 


(pleasure) flying lowest utilization, 

Non-scheduled Trend Indicated—At the same 
time, aircraft engaged in transportation for hire and 
other revenue producing operations, primarily the 
latter, had 1947 


averaging 90 hours and 102 hours, respectively, pet 


substantially heavier utilization in 
In 1946 aircraft engaged in these activities 
iveraged 87 respectively. Although 
the 1947 300,000 hours reflect a 
36 percent increase in commercial non-scheduled fly- 
1946, this was 
crease than was registered in instructional, personal, 
The figures indicate that the de- 


ulrcrait. 
and 73 hours, 
figures of almost 1, 


ng over a smaller proportionate in- 
vr business flying. 
velopment of non-scheduled commercial flying activi- 
did keep in 1947 the rapid 
expansion evidenced by other types of flying. The 
known high mortality rate among the irregular air 
It is particu- 


ties not pace with 


carrier group confirms these findings. 
the fixed base and 


remained in 


larly noteworthy, therefore, that 


alr service operators who business 
secured a heavier utilization from their aircraft than 
they had in 1946. 

By far the greatest amount of flying (61 percent 
of the total) 
planes of 65 H. P. and less and the pattern of their 
1946, again set the standard for all 
The heavy utilization of these small aircraft 


in which 


was done in single-engine two-place 
operations, as In 
flying. 
was largely built up in instructional flying, 
they averaged 407 hours each. However, it should be 
noted that despite the large increase in the amount 
of flying logged by the smallest sized single-engine 
aircraft, these planes performed a relatively smaller 
proportion of the total flying in 1947 than in 1946 
(61 percent in 1947 vs. 7] percent in 1946). 

Family Type Plane Gains—On the other hand, 
the single-engine 3-5 place, 145-199 H. P. aircraft, the 
so-called still 
tively small in number, increased their total flying 


executive or family type, while rela- 


time six-fold from 1946 to 1947 with 73 percent of 
this figure for personal and business purposes. These 
aircraft, which did not really come into operation 
until the latter half of 1946, showed a much greater 
proportional increase in flying in 1947 than any other 
Significantly, utilization of twin- 
engine aircraft of 450 H. P. and less decreased sub- 


type of aircraft. 
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Summary of Flying in 194.7 


Subject 


Total 


Aireraft used in various types of flying: 
Percent 
Number e 
Hours flown, by type of flying: 
Percent wee ‘ 100 
Number (000 16, 370 
Average hours flown per aircraft in use, by type 


of flying 


(‘) 
86, 380 
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The total is greater than 100 percent because one aircraft cz 


stantially, indicating a shift by business men from 
them to the newer executive-family type aircraft or 
to the larger twin-engine types. 

Classified according to occupational groups, the data 
reveal that persons in the aviation industry owned 50 
percent of the aircraft and did 68 percent of the 
flying. At the same time those within the aviation 
industry secured a much heavier utilization from their 
aircraft than those engaged in other occupations. 
Persons in the aviation industry kept their planes 
flying an average of 260 hours during 1947. This 
relatively high average was due to the intensive utiliza- 
tion of planes owned by the “proprietors, managers, 
and officials” group. These planes, nearly all used by 
fixed base operators for instructional flying, constitu- 
tuted 44 percent of all aircraft, logged 64 percent of 
the flyingtime and averaged 278 hours per plane. 

Farnrers .Hold 7.Percent—Next in importance 
was the “proprietors, managers, and officials, except 
farm” the aviation industry. This 
group owned .18 percent of the aircraft and did 12 
percent of the total flying for an average of 126 hours 
Surprisingly enough, farmers and farm 


group. outside 


per aircraft. 
managers who held 7 percent of the aircraft, accounted 
for only 4 percent of the total flying and averaged 115 
hours per aircraft. : 

The conclusions drawn on the basis of the 1946 
data still seem valid in the light of the preliminary 
findings of the 1947 survey. The expected drop in 
the private plane market has already taken place. 
Although a tremendous increase in volume of flying 
took place in 1947, the industry was, more than ever, 
dependent on instructional flying. The results of the 
survey again indicate fairly conclusively that the pri- 
vate plane has not yet achieved that degree of utility 
which is necessary to attract.a mass market, namely 
that of the strictly private owner. Our private air- 
craft today are being flown largely by business men 
within and without the aviation industry—by fixed base 
operators, company executives and farmers because 
these groups are finding the private plane useful in 
conducting their respective businesses. 

On the other hand, the aircraft owners who fly 
for pleasure are not utilizing their aircraft to any 
Pleasure flying averaged little more than one 
hour per week. It is encouraging to note therefore 
the heavy utilization of the post-war 4-placers, the 

aircraft which during 1947 
Unfortunately, they are far too 
expensive for the average private owner to buy and 


extent. 


executive-family type 


proved their utility. 


operate. 

the with two charts and five 
statistical tables, are available from the Office of Avia- 
tion Information, CAA, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Copies of report, 


WNA Expects 2,000,000 Passengers 


It is estimated that for the fiscal year 1949, the 
Washington National Airport will handle 2,000,000 
air passengers and 5,000,000 visitors. On a typical 
busy day, 4,500 air passengers and 15,000 visitors are 
served. 


Personal 
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43, 930 


Type of Flying 


Other 
revenue 
producing 


Transpor- 
tation 
for bire 


Instruc- 


Business 
tional 


Other 


31 38 7 

26, 590 32, 620 6, 100 
16 12 

2, 652 1, 966 


63 3 
10, 353 546 
60 | 74 317 90 


an be engaged in more than one type of flying. 


VHF to Assist Firms 
Operating Own Planes 


“Corporations which operate their own aircraft will 
be important beneficiaries of the new VHF airways 
aids,” Fred B. Lee, Deputy Administrator of Civil 
\eronautics told members of the new Corporation 
Aircraft Owners Association at their first national 
meeting in Washington last month. 

The new type of airways aids, now being installed 
over the 40,000 miles of airways and scheduled to be 
in actual use in about two years, were designed, Lee 
told the owners and their pilots, to be useful to private 
and non-scheduled fliers, and at the same time to take 
care of the needs of scheduled airlines. The type of 
planes used by mostly two-engined 
planes and the single-engined, four-place 
planes—usually are equipped with complete instru- 
mentation. Substitution of VHF receivers in such 
planes will be accomplished gradually as in the present 
airline program of equipping their fleets to be ready 
for the changeover from low frequency. 

“You men fly everywhere. 


corporations 
larger 


You will be on and off 
the airways, as the airways exist today. However, 
with the VHF, omnirange system, you will have an 
airway between any two points in the entire country. 
This is an aid which should increase the amount of 
your flying, and encourage many another corporation 
to adopt air travel for its executive and routine rush 
transportation.” 

The association, of which Palmer J. Lathrop of the 
Bristol Myers, 630 Fifth Avenue, N. Y., is secretary, 
has 800 members. In all they operate 1,000 
planes, most of which are twin-engined. Many cor- 
porations now have fleets of planes, and use them for 
transportation of employees of all grades, wherever 
fast transportation is required. 


now 


St. Louis-Kansas City Route 
Award Reaflirmed by Board 


An earlier decision selecting Mid-Continent Air 
lines to operate the Kansas City, Mo., Jefferson City- 
St. Louis, Mo., route has been reaffirmed by the Civil 
Aeronautics Board in a supplemental opinion issued 
in the Mississippi Valley case. 

The Board found in its original decision, issued De- 
cember 18, 1947, that the public convenience and 
necessity required additional air transportation of 
persons, property and mail between Kansas City and 
St. Louis via Jefferson City and that Mid-Continent 
was the carrier to provide that service. 

Subsequently, upon consideration of various peti- 
tions, motions and answers, the Board on April 2, 
1948, ordered reopening of this proceeding for further 
argument with respect to awarding the Kansas City- 
Jefferson City-St. Louis route for the limited purpose 
of determining whether Continental Air Lines or Mid- 
Continent should be the carrier to operate such route. 
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